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Quechee is two championship courses, a beautiful new clubhouse and instant 
membership. Quechee is the quad chair on your private ski area. It’s an old book by 
new fireplace. Quechee is a community without a gate, but plenty of old stone walls. 
Quechee is Vermont. Find out how Quechee Lakes Development Company is the 
easiest way to make Quechee yours. 888-592-2224. 
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Farewell and Welcome 

H undreds of friends, colleagues and dignitaries honored former Ver¬ 
mont Life Editor Tom Slayton at a retirement reception in February. 
They gathered to thank him for his editorial accomplishments and 
more than two decades of dedicated service telling Vermont's story 
The event at Montpelier's Capitol Plaza Hotel included Governor Jim 
Douglas and followed by a day the Vermont legislature's adoption of a resolu¬ 
tion honoring Slayton. He has been named editor emeritus and so will stay 
connected with Vermont Life. His name will remain on our masthead and 
he will continue writing for us from time to time, oversee special projects 
and remain on call for advice. 

Although we bid Tom farewell, in this issue 
we welcome our readers to the many pleasures 
of a Vermont summer. 

Our new food columnist, Marialisa Calta, 
offers a guide to Vermont's rich summer food 
scene, from its many farmers' markets (growing 
in number and gaining in popularity) to top res¬ 
taurants that feature the best Vermont growers 
have to offer and a list of some of the best places 
to sample summer's sweet treats, from barbecue 
to maple creemees. 

Elsewhere in the issue, we offer ideas for 
excursions such as SolarFest, an annual event 
on a Tinmouth farm that celebrates alternative 
energy technologies; the Mad River Valley's an¬ 
nual Vermont Festival of the Arts; and 10 great 
places to see wildflowers. You can also stretch your legs by trying our tips 
for five short hikes, each with a big reward at the end of the trail. 

We celebrate Vermont traditions in this issue with stories about the 
Northeast Kingdom's John Gile, who carries on a 100-year-old method of 
distilling the oil from cedar boughs; the century-old Lake Champlain steamer 
Ticonderoga at Shelburne Museum; and Stellafane, the gathering of amateur 
astronomers on a hilltop in Springfield every summer that has become one 
of the nation's favorite stargazing events. 

In Vermont, summer is short but it's sweet. We hope you can get out and 
enjoy it and we know our Summer issue will enhance the experience. 

Tom Kelly 
Publisher 

Email: tom.kelly@state.vt.us 



Editor Tom Slayton 
and his wife , Elizabeth , 
at Slayton's retirement 
reception. 



Vermont Life Posters & Prints 

We select images from each issue to offer as fine posters and prints. 

To place an order, call toll free (866) 962-1191 
or visit www.magazineprints.com and select Vermont Life from the 
"Shop by Magazine" menu to see the full selection. 
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Thanks to Tom Slayton 

There are some things in this life that 
have to change, but we don't have to 
like it! Tom Slayton's farewell [Spring 
2007] is one of those. I've been a Ver¬ 
mont Life subscriber for 20 years or 
more, and a summer camp dweller since 
the days before Interstate 91 threaded 
itself all the way to Derby. Despite our 
limited time up north, Vermont is home, 
and our connections there run strong 
among families and friends. Though 
I've never met Tom, I can say without 
doubt that I share his affinity for the 
state that he has so clearly articulated 
through his writing. 

I'm in Vermont often, but it's not 
nearly enough to suit my appetite. For¬ 
tunately, Vermont Life has been there 
to help satisfy the hunger pains. Thank 
you, Tom. You've made many of us in 
the Vermont crowd happy. 

Tim Votapka 

Centerport, New York (and Derby] 

Lmes About Cover Lines 

It was Ben Franklin who said, "Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor the last to lay the old aside," and 
I'm a great believer in Ben's wisdom. 
But besmirching the beautiful cover of 
Vermont Life [Spring 2007] with a guide 
to its contents is a regressive step, in 
my opinion! 

Miriam Herwig 

Randolph Center 

We work very hard on each issue and 
we decided that we wanted subscribers 
and potential readers who see the mag¬ 
azine on newsstands or on their coffee 
tables at home to know at a glance the 
main stories that are in each issue. Our 
goal, as always, is to communicate in a 
strong, tasteful way — Editor 

The Music Issue 

I congratulate Vermont Life on its 
Spring 2007 edition, "Discover Vermont 
Music!" Our state is alive with music of 
all kinds and for all tastes and Vermont 
Life does us all a great service by draw¬ 
ing attention to the riches that exist. 

Indeed there is so much to choose 
from that your coverage seems to have 
almost completely missed what is going 
on in Manchester. Manchester Music 
Festival is a year-round organization in 
its 33rd year of bringing quality chamber 
music to the community. Our sum- 
(Continued on page 17) j 
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von Trapp family 


Green Mountain Postboy 

News and Notes from Around the State 



A New Role for the 
Baron von Trapp 


Baron Georg von Trapp 


A long-lost chapter in the storied 
von Trapp family's history has come to 
light, thanks to the persistence of Eliza¬ 
beth Campbell, a granddaughter of 
Baron Georg von Trapp. 

The singing family of 10 children is famed 
} for its escape from Hitler's Austria in 1938, 
a tale that spawned the stage production 
and film The Sound of Music and popu¬ 
larized the family's successful lodge in 
Stowe. The movie, 
seen by millions, portrayed the baron as a cold aristocrat, but 
Campbell's new translation from German of her grandfather's 
memoir, To the tost Solute , Memories of on Austrian U-Boot 
Commander, paints a portrait of a warm, wry and engaging 
man who was a World War I Austrian naval hero. 

Campbell translated the book, published in 1935 and long 
out of print, with careful and eager help from two of the baron's 
children, Agathe, 94, and Maria, 91. It is a gripping tale of 
early submarine warfare and von Trapp's ambivalence about 
the terrible toll war took on his men and the opposing side. 

"I really felt like I was discovering a part of my family that I never knew," 
said Campbell, who lives in Massachusetts. Most important to her and her nearly 
100 cousins, the memoir clarifies what their grandfather, who died in Vermont in 
1947, was like. 

To the Last Salute (University of Nebraska Press) is available at bookstores, at 
the Trapp Family Lodge gift shop or at www.tothelastsalute.com or www.trapp 
familylodge.com. 

— Andrew Nemethy 



Going Green 

For Burlington residents, it’s easy being 
green. Country Home magazine named 
Vermont’s largest city America’s most 
eco-friendly place. Among other things, the 
magazine cited Burlington’s composting facility 
in the Intervale, which collects everything 
from food wastes to lawn clippings and 
leaves and turns it into usable 

yf ' 

garden nutrients. 


Organic farms 
in Vermont 
in 1993: nn 
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Organic farms 
in Vermont in 

2006: n n A 
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Source: 

Vermont Agency 
of Agriculture 



Finding Vermont in 
Afghanistan and Iraq 

T wo homegrown efforts will bring 
a taste of Vermont to U.S. soldiers 
serving in the Middle East. 

Vermont soldiers in Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan will receive copies of the Vermont 
Life book Finding Vermont thanks to 
Linda Caruso of Barnard, the Vermont 
National Guard 
and the American 
Red Cross. 

Caruso received a 
copy of the book as 
a thank-you gift at 
a Red Cross blood 
drive sponsored 
by Vermont Life last 
winter and thought it would make a 
beautiful reminder of home for Vermont 
soldiers. The American Red Cross 
agreed. Now donors who give blood 
at Vermont Life- sponsored blood drives 
can donate their copy of Finding Ver¬ 
mont. Donors can include their name, 
address and a personal message in 
the book. The Red Cross and the Ver¬ 
mont National Guard will take care of 
distribution. For dates of the Vermont 
Red Cross blood drives see Through 
the Season in our Calendar of Events 
on page 85. For more information, 
(802) 658-6400, ext. 3649. www.new 
englandblood.org/vermont/soldier.htm. 

Meanwhile, the Vermont Sugar 
Makers Association's Operation 
Vermont Maple Sweetness is 
attempting to make sure every U.S. 
military base in Iraq and Afghanistan 
receives some Vermont maple syrup. 
Last year 800 gallons of syrup were 
donated; this year's goal 
was 1,000 gallons. To 
contribute to next 
year's effort, check the 
Vermont Sugar Makers 
Association's Web site, 
www.vermontmaple.org, 
in February of 2008. 

— Lise Markus 
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Lynx: 

They're Out There 




T he spectacle of a Victorian steamboat on Otter Creek might be difficult to 
imagine, but for four nostalgic days in July, launches from throughout New 
England will cruise the historic seven-mile steamer route between Lake Cham¬ 
plain and Vergennes in the annual Otter Creek steam-launch meet. 

Participants trailer their craft to Otter Creek, pitch in on a truckload of dry 
hardwood for fuel and ready their boats. Most cruise in small groups or solo, 
according to Betty Crosby, who has organized the yearly meet since the late 
1990s. Many of the launches are classic 19th century designs, some open and 
some canopied, with elegant copper and brass fittings, barrel-staved boiler jack¬ 
ets and glassed gauges. Except for the gentle rhythm of the vacuum and water 
pumps, they're virtually silent. Their distinctive steam whistles, blown regularly 
to clear condensation, are often the first hint of their approach. 

The 2007 Otter Creek steam-launch meet will be held July 26-29. Launches 
in the Otter's historic basin can be viewed from public parks near the falls in 
Vergennes. To see steamboats on the river, including the Saturday morning 
parade, turn west from Route 22A south of the bridge in Vergennes onto Panton 
Road, then north on Basin Harbor Road to an ample roadside pull-off on the 
Otter's south bank near the Dead Creek bridge. 


W ildlife experts and woodsmen 
have long assumed that the 
Canada lynx was a resident of 
Vermont. But they didn't know for sure, 
because no lynx had been seen here for 
nearly 40 years. The last sighting was 
in 1968. 

But this past winter, in the remote north¬ 
eastern town of Victory, wildlife biologists 
found lynx tracks. 

The lynx is a long-legged cousin of the 
more common bobcat. Lynx are much 
rarer and more reclusive. They have 
tufted ears, a facial ruff and large tufts 
of hair on their feet — which helps them 
navigate deep snow. Paul Hamelin, a 
Vermont wildlife biologist, confirmed the 
tracks, which he and a New Hampshire 
field biologist found near bobcat tracks, 
thus making confirmation of the lynx 
tracks easier. 

"We can't expect the Canada lynx to 
be abundant in Vermont because the 
amount of suitable habitat is very limited," 
Hamelin said. 

Lynx are protected under Vermont law. 


— Tom Henry 


VERMONTIANA 

Thunderbolt's Round SchoolKouse v 


T he round brick schoolhouse in the 
Windham County town of Brookline 
is an unusual building with a most 
unusual past. It is Vermont's only round 
schoolhouse, but even more unusual was 
Dr. John Wilson, the man who built it in 
1822. 

An air of mystery surrounded Wilson 
from the time he arrived in Brookline. He 
walked with a limp, spoke with a British 
accent and always wore either a scarf or 
a high collar, concealing his neck. Only 



after his death in 1847 did the truth about 
his identity come to light. 

He turned out to be "Captain Thun¬ 
derbolt," a notorious highwayman who, 
legend had it, robbed from the wealthy 


The school that Thunderbolt built. 

along the border between Scotland and 
England and shared his spoils with the 
poor. Along the way, he amassed enough 
booty to make his way to America. He 
moved to the mountain hamlet of Brookline 
to hide out. 

After his identity was posthumously es¬ 
tablished, it was said that the schoolhouse 
was round so that Thunderbolt, the school¬ 
master, could peer out the encircling win¬ 
dows and see who might be approaching 
from any direction. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Inner beauty 


You’re ready to custom design the 
home of your dreams. Our craftsmen 
are ready to help. From Contemporary 
to Colonial or somewhere between, 
our panelized building systems 
efficiently and cost-effectively make 
your dreams come true. 


Northern 


Design &c Building Associates, LTD 


800.576.0557 
www. northerndesign. com 
PO Box 47 Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


Trust your dream home to Northern Design - 

extraordinary designs - unmatched craftsmanship. 





On the Webs @ www.VermontLife.com 


The 77 Lives On! Check out historic photos of the steamer Ticonderogo and a 
Vermont Life article from 1950 about efforts to save the majestic boat (page 30). 


Cedar Oil at Work: From perfumes to cold remedies, learn about the many 
uses of cedar oil and see more photos of John Giles rare craft (page 50). 

Stellafane Archives: Amateur telescope makers have been flocking to 
Springfield's annual astronomy gathering for decades (page 36). Read about 
the origins of the event in a 1956 Vermont Life 
article. 


“RMON-jyy. • 50 Years Ago in 

JJJt Vermont Life: Meet the 

cast of characters at that 
great tradition, Old Home 
Days. 



These and many other interesting 
items and links can be found at 
www.VermontLife.com. Look also for the 
FOR MORE labels throughout this issue. 


Fruit Cobbler Delight: Marialisa Calta's food column 
covers the culinary delights of summer (page 18). We give 
you her recipe for fruit cobbler. 


IContinued from page 5) 

His high collars concealed a neck that 
had been deeply scarred, possibly by a 
rope. He limped because of injuries to 
his legs and feet. Several of his intriguing 
possessions — a false heel that reduced 
his limp, a daguerreotype portrait and his 
walking cane, in which a sword was hid¬ 
den, are on display at the Brooks Library 
in Brattleboro. 

Brookline's major legacy from Thunder¬ 
bolt is the remarkable little brick school- 
house. In recent years it became rundown 
and its roof developed leaks, but now 
efforts by the Vermont Division for Historic 
Preservation, the Preservation Trust of Ver¬ 
mont and local residents have raised more 
than $50,000 to re-roof and restore the 
old building. 

According to Cynthia Nau, co-chair of 
the Brookline Historical Commission, the 
hope is to have the building, now closed 
much of the time, open more often. 

Local children are already at work on 
a history of the town that will include the 
unique round schoolhouse and its unusual 
founder — Captain Thunderbolt! 

— Tom Slayton 
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Energy Efficiency the 
Vermont Way 

With rising fuel use and costs, Efficien¬ 
cy Vermont, the country's first statewide 
energy efficiency service provider, has 
become a conservation leader. 

Created in 2000 by the state Public 
Service Board and the legislature, the 
nonprofit organization works with homes, 
businesses, schools and farms to help 
reduce energy costs by increasing effi¬ 
ciency with efforts as small as compact 
fluorescent light bulbs and as big as 
energy-saving tips for commercial build¬ 
ers. Funded by a small energy efficiency 
charge that Vermonters pay on their 
electric bills, the company provides con¬ 
sultation on energy-saving practices and 
then directs consumers to rebates based 
on the efficiency of their systems. It helps 
Vermonters save by using less. 

In 2005, the organization said it helped 
save 435 million gallons of water and 
3.5 million gallons of oil, enough to heat 
5,000 Vermont homes for a year. (888) 
921-5990, www.efficiencyvermont.com. 

— Jessica Turner 


Triumph of the 
Frost Heaves 

When Sports Illustrated writer Alex 
Wolff of Cornwall announced he was 
starting an American Basketball Associa¬ 
tion pro team called the Vermont Frost 
Heaves last December, what would hap¬ 
pen, he readily admitted, was anyone's 
guess. Wolff could not have predicted 
what ensued: Frost Heaves fever that 
packed the Barre Auditorium and Burl¬ 
ington's Memorial Audito¬ 
rium throughout the season; 
a 30-6 record in league 
play and the league champi¬ 
onship in a 143-95 thrashing 
of the Texas Tycoons before a screaming 
crowd at the Barre Auditorium. It was 
all followed up with a parade through 
Barre and a big community potluck at 
the Aud. 

Correction 

The name of Steve Light, a member 
of the Bluegrass Gospel Project, was 
reported incorrectly under the illustration 
on page 29 in the Spring 2007 issue. ^ 






HARD-T0-FIND 

PRODUCTS 

DOWNRIGHT 

ADVENTUROUS! 


The Vermont Country Store 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


EXPERIENCE 
THE VERMONT COUNTRY 
STORE 

Route 100 
WESTON 
802-824-3184 
Open 7 Days, 9-5:30 

THE BRYANT HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
at The Vermont Country> Store 
Route 100, Weston 
802-824-6287 

Open for lunch 7 Days, 11-3:30 
Open for dinner Fri. & Sat., 3:30-8 

Route 103 
ROCKINGHAM 
802-463-2224 
Open 7 Days, 9-5:30 


k 


THE ORTON FAMILY BUSINESS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


vermontcountrystore.com 


■j 
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Try our DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER for 


6 MONTHS RISK-FREE! 





• CLEAR & MAINTAIN 

meadows, pastures, roadsides, 
fencelines, walking paths with ease! 

• CUT tall grass, weeds, brush, brambles 
— even saplings up to 2-1 /2" thick! 

• CHOP/MULCH most 
everything you cut! 

If it’s not the hardest-working, 
most durable, easiest-to-use 
machine for clearing fields 
and brush that you’ve ever 
used, we’ll take it back and i 
you won’t be out a penny! 


visit a DR Factory 
Store " near you! 


NEW powerful TOW- 
BEHIND models also available! 

Mow while you ride on your 
ATV or lawn tractor! 


! t ^e 1-877-285-1749 

I [Vf YES! Please send me full details about how I can try 
' out a Walk-Behind or new Tow-Behind DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER for six months absolutely risk-free! 


Address _ 


. State _ 


E-mail_I 

DR® POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 57742X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.DRfieldbrush.com ©2oo7CHP.m c 


We're so sure you'll love it, we're willing to extend to 
you this unusual invitation to use our self-propelled, 
walk-behind brush cutter on 
your property! 
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RESORT LIVING 




CONSTRUCTION PRICING STARTING FROM THE MID $300s 


L333.4oA.37S3 


High above the rest , 


Introducing the new Front Four Private Residence Club, an extraordinary 
ownership opportunity — featuring luxury, fractional ownership penthouses — 
at the heart of Spruce Peak at Stowe Mountain Resort. 

Fully furnished, these residences feature services and amenities worthy of a 
world-class resort, including a dedicated concierge, 24/7 room service, and 
Platinum Membership at Stowe Mountain Club. 


Spruce peak 
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V e r m o n t V 


By Jay Parini 


I WAS RECENTLY ASKED tO fill OUt a 

questionnaire that had a space for 
my religion. Without hesitation, I 
wrote "Lake Champlain." I was being 
facetious, but there was something 
true about what I wrote. In the past 
decade, the marvelous lake that divides 
Vermont from New York has become a 
spiritual refuge, a place where I go to 
commune with the gods. 

This was not always so. I've lived in 
the Champlain Valley for much of my 
adult life. Much of this time was spent 
within a few miles of the lake, but I 
preferred the languorous majesty of 
the Green Mountains, which I thought 
of as Robert Frost country: a region of 
dense woods, orchards, tumbledown 


e w 


farmhouses and dry stone walls that 
cut, absurdly, through second-growth 
forests. When I wanted water, which I 
often did, I sought out icy brooks and 
mountain ponds. 

A decade ago, some friends intro¬ 
duced me to Kingsland Bay State Park, 
not far off Route 7, about halfway be¬ 
tween Burlington and Middlebury. I 
found the view from the rocky shore 
almost heartbreakingly beautiful — a 
luminous vista of the bay itself, with 
the lake opening north toward Split 
Rock, on the New York side. It was love 
at first sight. 

In the summer, my wife and children 
and I found ourselves driving several 
times a week to the park, picnicking 


Paul O. Boisvert 


under its tall and ragged locusts, tak¬ 
ing leisurely swims in the bay. You 
could sun yourself like a limpet on 
the smooth gray rocks there, at room 
temperature with nature itself, or rent 
a canoe to paddle into a nearby cove. 
I memorized the shoreline for several 
miles along that part of the lake. 

fust as well, I liked to sit in a folding 
chair on the cement dock to watch the 
boats coming and going: lissome sail¬ 
boats, often flying Canadian flags, or 
slow commercial boats en route from 
the Hudson River to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. I took a personal fancy to the 
old-fashioned wooden motorboats: like 
something from a boating magazine 
circa 1922. And I fell madly in love with 
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cabin cruisers, having seen them as a 
child on vacations in Florida. The idea 
that I might myself become a boater 
seemed far-fetched, as I knew nothing 
of boats and boating. 

One wintry day, as I was driving 
south from Burlington to Middlebury, 
a motorboat for sale at the side of Route 
7 caught my eye. It seemed woefully out 
of place in February: a dark-blue 19-foot 
craft with a bright canvas top. I felt 
drawn to it, stopped, and walked around 
the hull. It was quite old and perhaps 
didn't run. But it was cheap, and before 
long I was its proud owner. My wife was 
startled by this rather impulsive acqui¬ 
sition. My children, on the other hand, 
thought it quite the lark. My youngest 
son said to his friends at the daycare 
center: "My daddy have a boat!" 

I had it towed over to the Otter Creek, 
where I found a marina in Vergennes 
called Tom's Marine. I became imme¬ 
diate friends with the owners, Tom and 
Shelly Eriksen, who knew everything 
there was to know about boating and 
Lake Champlain. They took me upriver 
as soon as the ice broke — a long, me¬ 
andering journey from Vergennes to the 
lake itself. One passes any number of 
small marinas, ramshackle summer 
cottages, year-round homes. But mostly, 
one glides through lovely stretches of 
wilderness. (Traveling the Otter Creek, I 
often think of Conrad's novella, Heart of 
Darkness, and the hero's terrifying jour¬ 
ney upriver. I frequently say to passen¬ 
gers on my boat: "Mr. Kurtz, he dead.") 

I became modestly adept at piloting. 
It wasn't nearly as difficult as it seemed, 
though during the first two or three 
summers I lost my fair share of propel¬ 
lers by ramming underwater obstacles. 
As I learned the hard way, the lake is not 
what it seems. The glittering and level 
surface hides an unpredictable floor, 
where the depth can change abruptly. 
There are rocks and sandbars, weedy 
patches and dangerous shallows. 

It took me quite a while to become 
adept at reading the charts. Docking 
was not easy for me either. I'd come 
in after a day's cruising, and my wife 
would crawl into the fetal position in 
the cuddy cabin below, not wanting 
to face the owners of boats I happened 
to swipe on the way in. Often I would 
jam the dock, so that my boat became 
gashed and pocked. Yet I knew that 
sooner or later I would master the art of 
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docking without damaging my hull, the 
dock itself or somebody else's boat. Pa¬ 
tience, I kept telling myself. Patience. 

I made a quantum leap forward one 
summer when I decided to take Leo, 
my youngest son, to New York City on 
the boat. By this time I had graduated 
to a 25-foot cabin cruiser, with a proper 
sleeping cabin, a head and a galley. It's 
the boat I still have, called Fishin Im¬ 
possible. (I preferred Sic Transit, but my 
kids wouldn't have it.) Up top, it boasts 
a restaurant-style booth and some other 
decent seating. A waterproof canvas 
covers the deck in bad weather, so you 
feel perfectly contained. There is plenty 
of water in the tank, a fridge, a kerosene 
stove. I've got a depth gauge, a compass 
and two radios. What else could one 
ask for? 

Leo and I, with an old friend from 
Scotland, set off from Tom's Marine 
on a blazing day in July and proceeded 
down the creek and then down the 
lake, making our way to the Champlain 
Canal, which begins in Whitehall, New 
York. We moved through a dozen locks, 
emerging at Troy, on the Hudson. We 
would sleep and eat on the boat, dock¬ 
ing in marinas along the way, heading 
south past Albany and West Point, Hyde 
Park, the glistening Palisades, into New 
York harbor itself. 

It was astonishing to see how dramat¬ 
ically the world changed after sailing 
under the George Washington Bridge. 
I found myself navigating among mas¬ 
sive cruise ships, slow-motion barges, 
police boats, outsized yachts and speed¬ 
ing ferries. There were horns blaring 
all around, and the harbor threw up a 
four-foot chop to welcome me. Making 
matters worse, I could not find the ma¬ 
rina where we had booked a slip and re¬ 
sorted to calling for help on my marine 
radio. Asked for landmarks, I gave the 
obvious ones. After a pause, the woman 
on the radio said: "Well, captain, for a 
start: the Statue of Liberty should not 
be behind you!" I was actually on my 
way to England. 

My son was thrilled to hear me ad¬ 
dressed as "captain," and I rather liked 
it myself. 

We eventually made it home, to Lake 
Champlain. And I've made this long¬ 
necked body of water a kind of spiritual 
home ever since. At least three days a 
week in summer I go — often by my¬ 
self — to the marina. I make my way 
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This 19th century home was a general store during the Lincoln administration. 
Located on The Park in Rochester VT, it has been tastefully converted into 
three condominiums with custom cabinetry, energy efficient construction, 
green appliances and an elevator. For inquiries call Sotheby's Realty 
Vermont Country Properties @ 802-767-3398. 


Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to completion. 


Brandon, Vermont 


>n< (888) 484-4200 oiens 

www.mckernongroup.com 


Glens Falls, New York 
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HANDS GIVING YOU 
A ROUGH TIME? 


slowly to the lake (you can't stir up a 
wake, which means you must run at no 
more than five miles per hour). I may 
head north, passing Ferrisburgh and 
Charlotte. Sometimes I go all the way 
to Burlington or Mallets Bay or beyond. 
On the New York side of the lake, I 
often dock in Essex, a town lost in an 
earlier decade, and blessedly so. Turn¬ 
ing south, there are numerous quiet 
coves along the way to Westport, one 
of the best marinas on the lake. I will 
often anchor in one of these coves, get 
out my laptop and write all day. 

For me, writing is the perfect activity 
for a boat. I work till I need a break, then 
dive into the water for a swim or do a 
little fishing. I make cups of tea in my 
galley while listening to Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio or monitoring the shortwave, 
where one hears about various disas¬ 
ters: an overturned rowboat, a lost buoy, 
a sailboat stuck in the mud, a motor 
launch out of gas. At the end of the day, 
I will often pour myself a glass of wine 
and lie on deck with a book, reading 
until it gets too dark to continue. 

Of course it's best on the lake in July 
or August, but I find myself delight¬ 
ing in the lake in every season except 
winter. (Ice fishing is not for me.) Last 
year, I was able to launch the boat in 
March and stayed on the lake through 
mid-November. Some days, in spring 
or fall, my fingers nearly froze to the 
wheel, but that didn't matter. At least I 
was on the lake, and there were always 
different birds to watch, and different 
shades of light. In truth, I have never 
found any view of the lake, on any day 
of the year, less than moving. 

Should I be so lucky, I expect to spend 
my old age puttering about this lake. 
Look for me in Kingsland Bay, anchored 
across from the state park. Or lounging 
off Diamond Island. Or floating in the 
water near Barn Rock. Or sitting on the 
dock at Westport Marina, having a glass 
of wine. Or lying off Burlington, watch¬ 
ing the fireworks. Or inching my way 
around the dangerous Colchester Reef. 
Or sleeping overnight off Valcour Island. 
Or in any one of a thousand places on 
Lake Champlain whose names I have 
yet to learn. Look for me, in any one of 
these spots. I may well be there. ^ 
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Author and poet fay Parini is a professor 
of English and creative writing at Middle- 
bury College. He lives in Weybridge. 
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The 


Arts 


T he Mad River Green Farm¬ 
ers' Market in Waitsfield is rich 
with shape and color early on an 
August Saturday. Tomatoes glow in 
shades of red, pink, orange and yellow 
near gracefully turned and stained 
wooden bowls. Glossy green peppers 
shine next to delicately etched earth- 
toned pottery. Eye-catching sculptures 
made from discarded machinery catch 
the sun. Artichoke flowers bloom pur¬ 
ple and prickly. 

Whether created by Mother Nature 
or by human hands, art is everywhere 
in the Mad River Valley, a place open to 
the artistic shapes of the day — every 
day, all year long. But the area's deep 
creative roots are most prominently 
displayed during the region's annual 
month-long Vermont Festival of the 
Arts, which marks its 10th anniversary 
this year. Across the Valley towns of 
Waitsfield, Warren and Fayston, there 
is a stunning array of art: music and 
theater performances, hands-on art and 
craft workshops, edible displays of cu¬ 
linary arts and young artist shows that 
foster the next generation of locally 
grown creativity. 

The idea of lassoing the region's ar¬ 
tistic wealth into one big event origi¬ 
nated with a community group that 
included innkeepers Dotty Kyle and 
James Plumpton, then president of the 
Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce. 
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By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by 
Dennis Curran 

"The Mad River Valley is an absolute 
hotbed of creativity," said Kyle. "We 
thought we had an opportunity for the 
incredible variety of artists and artisans 
who live in this valley to showcase 
their work and open their studios. We 
thought it would be an enhancement to 
visitors but also a way to involve wide 
segments of our community." 

The schedule of events has expanded 


to fill a 50-page brochure with artistic 
opportunities that include healing arts 
demonstrations, opera for children, a 
month-long interactive creative proj¬ 
ect titled "What Is Art," Feng Shui for 
Realtors and rug hooking for kids. Visi¬ 
tors can build fairy houses from forest 
treasures or sculptures out of discarded 
computer parts, watch pottery firing 
or glass blowing, take a guided tour of 
private gardens filled with art or drop in 
on close to a dozen artists' studios. 

In some cases, artists come out of 
their studios to work in public places. 
On that warm August day, watercolor¬ 
ist Gary Eckhart of Warren sat painting 
a tumbledown barn on the shady front 
porch of All Things Bright and Beautiful, 
a shop and studio on Waitsfield's Bridge 
Street. "I'm trying to do paintings of 
buildings that are in bad shape," he said, 
"painting them so we remember them." 
After spending many summers in Ver¬ 
mont, Eckhart moved permanently to 
the area a few years ago because of the 
art scene. "Vermont is very supportive 
of the arts," he said. "People are very 
supportive of the arts. And the artists 
are very supportive of each other." 

Within All Things Bright and Beauti¬ 
ful, co-owner and folk artist Gaelic Mc- 
Tigue proudly bustled about showing 
visitors her handpainted holiday orna¬ 
ments. "You're talking to the factory," 
is one of her favorite lines. For nearly 40 

















































































years, Gaelic and her sister Bonnie have 
lived and worked in the Valley. To host 
an arts festival was inevitable, Gaelic 
said, it was just a question of when. 
"There's always music. There's always 
plays. There's always performances. 
There's always art ... if you were here 
in April, it'd still all be here." 

In April, however, a school bus full of 
festival-goers might have some trouble 
driving up the muddy hill to one of the 
unusual dwellings on the Yestermor- 
row Design/Build School's Innovative 
Homes tour in Warren. Waiting to give a 
personal tour of his creation was Waits- 
field architect Bill Maclay. Maclay and 
two architect friends were among the in¬ 
ventive spirits who followed a couple of 
Yale-trained architects to Prickly Moun¬ 
tain where, in 1971, they created Dime- 
trodon, a solar-heated building named 
for a dinosaur with a big fin that caught 
the sun and helped warm the creature. 
"We knew absolutely nothing," Maclay 
recalled, "but we thought we knew ab¬ 
solutely everything. We just showed up 
in June and started building." 

About three dozen visitors trooped 
off the bus and eagerly followed Ma¬ 
clay around the maze of a building, 
in which five individual living spaces 
are anchored by huge angular trusses 
and embellished with bubble windows 
and clever wooden built-ins. Maclay 
reminisced about how a central court¬ 
yard hosted weddings, performances 
and children's tricycle races: "We were 
thinking about community and how 
people live together," he said. 

At an open studio a few miles away, 



A few of the many splendors of the festival: clockwise from left, this page: Ulrike 
Tessmer shapes ceramic art; Gary Eckhart paints in the garden; diners at A Taste 
of the Valley, art at the Artisans' Gallery in Waitsfield. Opposite, an art show 
beckons at Lareau Farm; Peggy Potter's bowls brighten the farmers' market. 


How 
to Go 

The 2007 
Vermont 
Festival of 
the Arts will 

be held in the Mad River 
Valley August 3-Septem- 
ber 3; events schedule at 
www.vermontartfest.com. 
Information: 

(800) 517-4247 or 
(802) 496-6682. 
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Are you 65 or older and currently invested 4 
in CD s, bonds or money markets because 
of tbeir stable rate of return? if so, you 
should consider a charitable gift annuity 
to New England Kurn Hattin Homes. This 
planned giving opportunity not only offers 
an attractive 6-11%* annual fixed rate of 
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stability to New England children. 


T A Better 
Investment 

Kurn Hattin Charitable Gift Annuity 

Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has helped thousands of at-risk children 
by providing a safe home and a quality education in a stable, 
nurturing environment. For a personal illustration of how you 
can enjoy increased revenue and immediate tax benefits while 
investing in and supporting area children, please contact 
Connie Sanderson, 1-877-611-2977, connies @ sover.net. 


The dividends are priceless. 


* Revenue rate is based on the age of the annuitant(s). 
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Williston, Vermont 


Bill Brauer previewed his latest work. 
Brauer came to Vermont from New York 
City in 1968 for a party and soon re¬ 
turned for good. "I was an art director 
at a magazine, but I realized in Vermont 
I could be a painter/' he said. 

Three blank panels washed in ochre 
hung on the wall in front of him. Fin¬ 
ished works — many featuring sultry, 
Latin-style dancers — leaned against 
walls. Brauer's paintings expertly cap¬ 
ture movement and mood: the curve 
of a spine, a long-lashed glance, the 
thrust of a hip. His new piece, he ex¬ 
plained, will be a little different: "It's 
going to be The Last Supper, but only 
women. I'm thinking of calling it The 
Last Brunch." 

"The festival's been amazing, roam¬ 
ing around and being able to pick and 
choose," said one of Brauer's visitors, 
Lori Diolszeghy of Warren, who'd also 
been to A Taste of the Valley (a feast put 
on by 30 local restaurants), the Joslyn 
Round Barn sculpture stroll and the Big 
Red Barn Art Show at Lareau Farm. It 
opened her eyes, she added, to all the art 
in her own community. "It makes you 
want to go home and try things — smash 
a plate and make something out of it." 

The River Junk Art Contest at the 
Lareau swimming hole was designed to 
clean up the river and create art from 
the discoveries. During past years 
Friends of the Mad River, the sponsor, 
has hosted art events by the river and 
sung or danced along its banks. This 
year, despite high water that seemed 
to wash away some of the usual debris, 
there were plenty of beer cans and ciga¬ 
rette butts that, combined artfully with 
a rusty vise, became "Vice Grips." 

The 1960s and '70s planted many 
of the seeds that make the Mad River 
Valley pulse with creativity today. It is 
a place where artists can follow their 
dreams, explained painter Candy Barr, 
who has had a home and studio on 
Prickly Mountain Road for 30 years. In 
her barn-like studio, lush oils of fields, 
farms and rivers crowd the walls be¬ 
tween the beams. "People really believe 
in art here," she said, "you know, art for 
art's sake, living creatively, thinking 
creatively." ^ 


Melissa Pasanen lives in South Burling¬ 
ton. Dennis Curran lives in Waits field 
and photographs the Mad River Valley 
year-round. 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

mer season concert series attracts al¬ 
most 3,000. We provide scholarships 
to 25 aspiring young artists from many 
countries who seek professional careers. 
In the fall, our artistic director, Ariel 
Rudiakov, directs a chamber orches¬ 
tra in a tour of southern Vermont and 
performances in New York City. At 
other times the festival gives concerts 
for families and intimate musicales in 
homes and works with the music pro¬ 
grams of local schools. 

We also have the Michael Rudiakov 
Music Academy with 29 students be¬ 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 learning vio¬ 
lin, viola and cello. One of our students, 
Lauren Cauley, has been accepted by the 
Meadowmount School of Music Sum¬ 
mer School for Strings, whose alumni 
include Joshua Bell, Yo-Yo Ma and Ver¬ 
mont's own Jaime Laredo. 

Derek Boothby 

President, Manchester Music Festival 

Two notable omissions from your 
music issue were Vermont songstresses 
Deb Flanders and Michele Choiniere. 
Not only do they both have great voices, 
these two actively preserve their respec¬ 
tive Anglo and Franco Vermont musi¬ 
cal traditions through song. Recently, 
both have garnered attention outside 
the state, and both deserve recognition 
by your magazine as notable pillars of 
what is Vermont music. 

Chris Rottler 

St. Albans, Vermont 

There is a lot to choose from! We did 
mention the MMF twice in the issue and 
we have mentioned both Deb Flanders 
and Michele Choiniere in past issues. 
We'll do our best at future coverage. 

— Editor 


Displaced Vermonter 

I love Vermont Life, I love Vermont! 
I say this because I was horn there, up 
in the beautiful Northeast Kingdom. I 
graduated from Lyndon Institute and 
attended Lyndon State College. I have 
very fond memories of hiking and ski¬ 
ing Vermont's mountains, swimming in 
the Passumpsic and Crystal Lake. When 
I joined the Marine Corps my mother 
sent copies of Vermont Life. The maga¬ 
zine kept us going. The beautiful pic¬ 
tures and the homey articles let us know 
how much we had to come home to. 
Our family makes it back to Vermont 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Out of This World: 

Shaker Design Past, 
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June 16 - October 28 
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The Patchwork Art of 
Rosie Lee Tompkins 

May 20 - October 28 
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D e e p D i s h 

The Sweet Tastes of 
Summer 

By Marialisa Calta 


T he beans are in, the 
tomatoes are on the 
vine, and there's short¬ 
cake for dessert. Take a dip 
at your favorite swimming 
hole to freshen up after the 
feast. Vermont in summer 
— it doesn't get much bet¬ 
ter than this! 

Get Fresh 

There are so many ways 
to enjoy the bounty, and 
farm-to-consumer venues 
(farmers' markets, farm stands, com¬ 
munity supported agriculture and 
pick-your-own operations) have been 
sprouting fast. Vermont, in fact, has the 
highest per capita rate of direct sales of 
food products from farmers to consum¬ 
ers in the nation, 5.5 times the national 
average, according to the Northeast Or¬ 
ganic Farming Association of Vermont 
(NOFA-VT). Aren't we lucky? 

Farmers' Markets: In 1986, there 
were a piddling 19 farmers' markets in 
the state; in 2005, there were 55. And 
today's farm markets offer not only 
the basics, but unusual produce (garlic 
scapes anyone?), organic and naturally 
raised meats and poultry, cut flowers, 
artisan cheeses, breads, baked goods, 
foods-to-go and crafts. NOFA-VT spon¬ 
sors a Shop Fresh with the Chef program 
that sends chefs shopping and cooking 
for the crowd at a different market each 
week, and a Youth Market that show¬ 
cases products made or grown by kids. 
(Check www.nofavt.org for information 
on both programs,- the Web site also has 


g a list of farmers' markets, 
i, as does the state Agency of 
6 Agriculture: www.vermont 
agriculture.com.) 

J The Vermont Farm to 
~ Family Program provides 
coupons to lower-income 
Vermonters that can be re¬ 
deemed for fresh fruits and 
vegetables at participating 
farmers' markets. Com¬ 
munity Action Agency of¬ 
fices around the state have 
eligibility information. 

CSA spells salvation for non-gardeners 
or those who want to supplement their 
harvest. Community supported agricul¬ 
ture farms (CSAs) work like this: Pay an 
upfront sum early in the growing season 
and in return your local CSA will deliver 
fresh produce all season long. The state 
agriculture department and NOFA-VT 
Web sites (above) have lists. 

NOFA-VT subsidizes CSA shares for 
low-income Vermonters (check the Web 
site or call 802-434-4154). 

Pick Your Own: Berries may already 
be a family tradition, but some PYO out¬ 
fits offer more than the usual (strawber¬ 
ries, blueberries, raspberries and, in fall, 
apples and pumpkins). At the Last Re¬ 
sort Farm in Monkton, for example, you 
can also pick currants (802-453-2847; 
edoyle@madriver.com). Harvest me¬ 
dicinal herbs at Weed Farm in Lincoln 
(802-453-7395). Pick your own peaches 
and plums at Wellwood Orchards in 
Springfield (www.sover.net/~wellwood; 
802-263-5200). Find a PYO operation at 
the ag agency Web site, above. 



Syndicated food writer 
Marialisa Calta lives in Calais. 
Send comments or ideas for 
future columns to her at 
marialisac@gmail.com. 



















Summer's bounty on sale at the Mad River Green Farmers' Market, Waitsfield. 


Preserve the fruits of your labor by the 
book with Summer in a Jar, by Andrea 
Chesman of Ripton, or the classic Put¬ 
ting Food By, by the late Janet Greene 
of Wilmington. 

Dine Out: The Vermont Fresh Net¬ 
work (www.vermontfresh.net) creates 
partnerships between the state's chefs 
and food producers. Among the high¬ 
lights of the organization's calendar 
is a culinary gala at Shelburne Farms 
(August 5 this year) and a series of Farm¬ 
ers' Dinners at member restaurants. Look 
for the VFN's Dining Guide online. 

Mary's Restaurant, in the Inn at Bald¬ 
win Creek (888-424-2432, www.innat 
baldwincreek.com), a member of the 
VFN, has produced its own series of 
Farmhouse Dinners since 1996, high¬ 
lighting the partnerships between chef- 
owner Doug Mack and local producers. 

Mack is also among the Vermont 
chefs who are taking "local" a step fur¬ 
ther, growing edibles in the restaurant's 
own garden. Another is Eric Berger, 
chef-owner of the Arlington Inn (www. 
arlingtoninn.com; 800-443-9442). Sug- 
arsnap (www.sugarsnap.biz; 802-652- 
5922) is a takeout eatery on a small farm 
in Burlington's fertile Intervale that 
grows tomatoes, herbs and vegetables. 

Get Local 

Localvores are folks exploring the 
health, economic and environmental 
benefits of eating foods produced within 
a 100-mile radius of home. August is 
the Eat Local Challenge month, during 
which everyone is encouraged to give 
it a try. Workshops, dinners and other 
activities around the state are designed 
to help make the challenge fun. Search 
for localvores in your area online, or at 
www.localvoreproject.org. 


Get Frozen 

Creemee (also "cremee,") is Ver- 
montese for soft-serve ice cream, and 
although there are arguments to be 
made for a variety of flavors, tradi¬ 
tionalists look for those made with 
pure maple syrup. You can't go wrong 
with a maple creemee from two East 
Montpelier sugar makers, Morse 
Farm Sugar Works (www.morsefarm. 
com,- 8 02-223-2740 instate, 800-242- 
2740 out of state) or the nearby Bragg 
Farm (www.braggfarm.com; 800- 
376-5757). Other maple creemee pur¬ 
veyors include the Vermont Maple 
Outlet in Jeffersonville (www.vermont 
mapleoutlet.com; 800-858-3121), and 
the Green Mountain Sugar House in 
Ludlow (www.gmsh.com; 800-643- 
9338). Dakin Farm — at both their 
Ferrisburgh and South Bur¬ 
lington locations (www.da 
kinfarm.com; 800-993-2546) 
— serves low-fat frozen yo¬ 
gurt flavored with their 
own maple syrup. 

No one who has ever 
said "Make mine Chunky 
Monkey!" should forget 
that there are other Ver¬ 
mont frozen treats. 
The two-year-old 
Island Homemade 
Ice Cream com¬ 
pany of Grand Isle 
(www.islandhome 
madeicecream. 
com,- 802-372- 
6266), which offers 
such locally in¬ 


spired flavors as Vermont Maple Walnut, 
is among the newest. Wilcox Ice Cream 
of Manchester Center (www.wilcox 
icecream.com; 802-362-1223, 800-262- 
1223) claims to be the oldest, having 
been cranking out (pun intended) its 
premium product since 1928. Start¬ 
ing this summer Wilcox will be mak¬ 
ing its ice cream at the new Vermont 
Milk Company plant in Hardwick [VL, 
Spring 2007]. For richness, the Smooth 
Maple and Black Raspberry ice creams 
made by Strafford Organic Creamery 
(802-765-4180) are hard to beat. Sor¬ 
bet lovers will enjoy Leonardo's Ital¬ 
ian Gelato and Sorbet of Barre (www. 
leonardosgelateria.com; 802-496-8977) 
with its European flair and flavors like 
tiramisu and cappuccino. Blue Moon 
Sorbet of Quechee (www.bluemoon- 
sorbet.com; 802-295-1165) takes the 
prize in sophistication with Grapefruit 
Campari and Raspberry Cassis. Did 
we forget the big guys? Find them in 
Waterbury (www.benjerry.com; 802- 
846-1500). 

Some restaurants make their own 
ice cream, among them the Chelsea 
Royal Diner in West Brattleboro (www. 
chelsearoyaldiner.com; 802-254-8399) 
and the Kitchen Table Bistro in Rich¬ 
mond (802-434-8686, www.kitchen 
tablebistro.com). 

Get Sauced 

If you're thinking slow-cooked smoky 
meat slathered in sauce, you're probably 
not thinking Vermont. But barbecue 
has made tasty inroads into the Green 
Mountain State. 


Get Out and Celebrate 


Although fall is the tra¬ 
ditional Harvest Festival 
time , summer is loaded 
with many other reasons 
to celebrate food. For our 
full list of food festivals and 
culinary get-togethers, see 
our Calendar of Events on 
page 86. 

Look for the autumn 3 

1 0 

edition of Deep Dish £ 

for fall culinary 
happenings. £ 
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Hiking, biking, canoeing, sailing, golfing, kayaking, horseback riding and more 

Visit us at jaypeakvermont.org 

Check out our Stay & Play packages 

that include discounted golf at the Jay Peak Championship Course 


JPAA 


Jay Peak Area Association 


DEEP DISH 

For more than 35 years, Curtis Tuff 
has been slow-cooking ribs and chicken 
at Curtis's All-American Bar-B-Q in 
Putney (www.curtisbbqvt.com; 802-387- 
5474), a two-school-bus and three-shed 
outdoor operation. Buy his tangy sauce 
there and at area stores. 

You'll find the 12-seat Big Fatty's BBQ 
(www.maplestreetcatering.com/piggery. 
html, 802-295-5513) in Hartford, where 
North Carolina-style pulled pork and 
Memphis-style smoked ribs are the 
order of the day. Due to open by this 
summer is a new, larger Big Fatty's in 
downtown Burlington. The house sauce 
is bottled and sold on-site. 

Ward Mann's Hog Heaven B-B-Q 
(www.wmhogheavenbbq.com, 802-247- 
5672) is a Brandon caterer that offers 
its most popular items — maple ribs, 
brisket, pulled pork — at the Maple 
Grove Restaurant just outside town 
(802-247-6644). 

'Cue culture meets the apres-ski 
crowd at LocalFolk Smokehouse in 
Waitsfield (802-496-5623), where Tex- 
Mex food and bar munchies are also 
featured. 


Vermont has the 
highest per capita 
rate of direct sales of food 
products from farmers 
to consumers in 
the nation, 5.5 times the 


national average. 



Classics like ribs, brisket, and pulled 
pork are on the menu at Finkerman's 
Bar-B-Q (www.finkermans.com; 802- 
229-2295) in Montpelier, but other offer¬ 
ings include gumbo, po' boys, and (hey, 
it's Vermont!) grilled tempeh. 


River Run (802-454-1246) brings 
Southern comfort north to Plainfield 
with its barbecued catfish, ribs, chicken, 
pulled pork and other specialties. 

Morrisville-boundi Check out Bonz 
Smokehouse & Grill (802-888-6283). 
Owner Sean Mosley smokes chicken, 
pork and beef, and even offers "Mon¬ 
treal smoked meat" (thinly sliced bris¬ 
ket). Six of the restaurant's many sauces 
are for sale, including "Purple Haze" 
(blueberry-jalaperio). 

Home pit masters can also slather 
on Richard's Vermont Made Barbecue 
Sauce (mild, hot and hottest), made 
in St. Albans and sold widely (www. 
vtmadehbqu.com; 802-524-3196). And 
there is Ed's Barrr-B-Q Sauce ("the taste 
you can't escape") from Graniteville 
(www.edsbarrrhq.com; 802-479-0469). 

'Cue alert! The Harpoon Champion¬ 
ships of New England BBQ will he held 
in Windsor, July 28-29 (www.harpoon 
brewery.com). ^ 


FOR MORE: For a fruit cobbler 
recipe visit www.VermontLife.com. 
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Visit us at the Site: From the Bridge in downtown 
Middlebury go to route 7 South, at 3rd light take a right on 
Middle Road North. Drive to the end of the road 
and bear right up the hill to The Lodge at Otter Creek. 


The next generation in adult living 


Home Room 


Introducing the Lodge at Otter Creek 


350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 


Now you can come home to 
Middlebury, Vermont at the Lodge 
at Otter Creek, where you'll 
discover the next generation in 
adult living. Scheduled to open in 
the summer of 2008, the Lodge at 
Otter Creek offers a milieu of rental 
options ranging from spacious 
cottages, town homes, apartments 
and a variety of floor plans to suit your every need. 

Nestled on 36 acres of land within minutes of Middlebury 
College, surrounded by sprawling fields, majestic mountains, 
walking trails, apple orchards and panoramic views, the 
Lodge offers a unique blend of security, elegance and beauty 
that redefines adult living. All the culture, the artistic 
vibrancy and timeless beauty of Middlebury and Addison 
County are just waiting for you at the Lodge at Otter Creek. 

Please give David Hilliard a call at 802-388-1220 
with inquiries or to schedule a site tour. 

Now Accepting Reservations 


Owned and operated by Bullrock Corp., 
and affiliated with Shelburne Bay Senior Living Community. 


THE LODGE 

at OTTER CREEK 
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SOUTHERN VERMONT 




Perfecting the art of personal service since 1801. 


Historic inn with 46 rooms and suites 
Award-winning dining 

800-843-1801 www.old-tavern.com 


The Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
92 main Street, grafton, vt 05146 




T7i rtv/yys. 
jyfiiwtaw^vv 


Jamaica, Vermont 


A Southern yermont Country Inn 
Luxurious Lodging 
Award Winn in# Dining 
'ReCaxecC Atmosphere 

( CZftCHIT// 

800 - 532-9399 £ 

ww'w.threemountammn.com slllcT r reg istry. 



WineSpcctalor 


GRAND 

AWARD 


urious Guest Rooms & Fine DiniNg 


Gracious living 
and romance... 

~ Conde A® 
Gold List 


Traveler 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. 

Nestled on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. Fish, 
canoe, hike, cycle or visit with our llamas. 
Full-service country inn with scenic 
views and fine country dining surrounded 
by a comfortable ambiance where the 
“warmth extends beyond the fireplace.” 
Dinner and brunch reservations required. 
“Weddings our Specialty.” Handicapped 
Accessible. Carlson Family, Innkeepers. 
Route 313, Arlington, (802) 375-6516, 
www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Inn. Footsteps from the heart 
of Bennington and surrounded by 8 
acres of beautifully landscaped gardens 
including heated outdoor pool, tennis, 
fitness room, guest laundry, conference 
room and our Bear & Leaf Cafe. We 
offer guests private balconies, patios, 
whirlpools, saunas, suites and studios. 
Family-owned and operated for over 30 
years. 141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 
05201, (802) 442-8351, (800) 335-3558, 
www.VermontParadiseInn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. I ; or a 
memorable getaway. Standard rooms, 
luxury suites with fireplace, and condos 
with full kitchen. Fitness center, Olympic 
size indoor/outdoor pools, sauna and 
Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, golfing. Near 
Woodstock, Quechee and Hanover with 
interesting shops, restaurants, museums, 
covered bridges and unique Vermont 
attractions. 6 miles off 1-91. Route 44, 
Brownsville, Vermont 05037, 

(800) 243-0011, www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 84.) 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, 
this historic inn has been providing 
visitors with timeless elegance and 
the finest comforts and amenities in 
a beautiful Vermont setting. The inn 
offers 46 individually appointed rooms, 
including seven suites and guest homes. 
The award-winning restaurant features 
inspired American cuisine. Member of 
Small Luxury Hotels. 92 Main Street, 

P.O. Box 9, Grafton, VT 05146, 

(802) 843-1801, www.old-tavern.com. 
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JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located 
in the Village of Jamaica, the Three 
Mountain Inn offers 15 luxurious guest 
rooms and a warm, relaxed atmosphere. 
Enjoy a romantic dinner in our AAA 
Four-Diamond restaurant, relax by the 
massive fireplace, indulge in an incredible 
three-course breakfast, or explore the 
various outdoor possibilities; guaranteed 
to revive your senses. Vermont Rte. 30, 
Jamaica, VT, (800) 532-9399, 
www.TlireeMountainInn.com. 

WEST DOVER 

The Inn at Sawmill Farm.Nestled 
on 20 acres in the scenic foothills of 
Southern Vermont’s Green Mountains lies 
an extraordinary treasure consisting of 20 
richly appointed guest rooms, inspired 
cuisine and the Wine Spectator “Grand 
Award” winning wine cellar. The inn 
is known for its warmth, courtesy and 
attention to detail. Fly fishing on property. 
Close proximity to golf, biking, hiking and 
water sports. Seasonal packages and small 
intimate weddings available. Justice of 
the Peace on staff. 7 Crosstown Road, 

West Dover, VT 05356, (802) 464-8131, 
(800) 493-1133, sawmill@sover.net, 
www.theinnatsawmillfarm.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a 

country road, “. ..the kind ofplace you 
go when you want to retreat from the world. ” 
Elegant country inn on 160 acres in 
Southern Vermont with 21 luxurious 
guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, 
award-winning dining, 4-season activities. 
Seasonal packages. Small country 
weddings. Dedicated conference center. 
(800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 29.) 
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, CENTRAL VERMONT: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 
acres on a secluded cove on beautiful Lake 
Champlain. 77 lakeside cottages, most 
with fireplaces, and two main guest houses. 
Golf, tennis, water sports and a great 
children’s program. Open May through 
October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 Basin 
Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 

(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 


KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. 

Overlooking the majestic mountains 
and pristine recreational lake on 345 
acres, a short drive from Killington and 
Rutland, this four-season resort offers 
“breathtaking views”, unparalleled dining 
and endless outdoor adventure including 
horseback riding, kayaks, canoes, private 
beach and fly-fishing. 33 luxurious lodge 
rooms and 5 rustic cabins. Seasonal 
packages for families and couples. 195 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 
05737, (800) 445-2100, 

www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 63.) 

The Vermont Inn. 1840 farmhouse 
on 6 acres. 16 guest rooms, some with 
fireplaces, Jacuzzis, family suites, game 
room, hot tub and fitness center. AAA, 
3-Diamond Award. Fine dining open to 
the public. Route 4, Killington, VT 05751, 
(802) 775-0708, (800) 541-7795, 
relax@vermontinn.com, 
www.vermontinn.com. 


www.VermontLife.com 


/ \ 

Tlhe Vermont Ii)t) 

1840 farmhouse on 6 acres 
16 guest rooms, some with fireplaces 
Jacuzzis, family suites, game room 
Hot tub & fitness center 
AAA, 3 Diamond Award 
Fine dining open to the public 



KILLINGTON • VERMONT 
802.775.0708 * 800.541.7795 
www.vermontinn.com 


Have the time 
of your life 


As a family vacation destination for over 
one-hundred years, Basin Harbor combines 
family tradition, the beauty of Lake Champlain, 
and charming accommodations to create 
memories fora lifetime. Whether you and 
the kids want to enjoy a day on the lake, 
a round of golf on our championship course, 
or a fine dining experience, we have something 
for everyone. 

For your family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time of your life. 


for information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 



BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lake Champlain,Vcrmont 
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Liberty Hill Farm 



Heart of the Village Inn 

a Victorian Bed and Breakfast 



5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully 
restored 1803 National Register 
Landmark on the inviting Middleburv 
Green, now an elegantly comfortable 
11 room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious continental breakfast served 
to guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering 
service in a distinctive setting. 71 South 
Pleasant St, Middlebury, VT 05753, 

(802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaza Hotel. Central Vermont’s 
premier hotel & conference center. 
Featuring immaculate accommodations 
with a high standard of hospitality and 
comfort. Our J. Morgan’s Steakhouse is 
a “must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood 
and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 223-5252 or 
(800) 274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaza. 

A little of everything and a whole lot 
of beef. Fabulous American food and 


Calendar of Events 
On-Line 

www.VermontLife.com 

Click on Events for an 
up-to-date list of events 
and attractions statewide. 





Fodor’s Editors’ Top Pick 2007 
Innovative French Cuisine since 1995. 

VERGENNES, VERMONT 
802-877-3413 

www.christophesonthegreen.com 




STALLION INN 


Randolph, Vermont 


800-424-5575 • TTireeStallionInn.com 


outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house beef, 
prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable setting with running model 
trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips 
through Montpelier ”— Boston, MA. 

(802) 223-5222, 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable 
Vermont experience, start here at the 
Three Stallion Inn, an authentic country 
inn overlooking the Green Mountains 
and the 18-hole Montague Golf Course. 
Whether you come for a special event, 
relaxation, or to enjoy the outdoors, we 
offer you an unforgettable Vermont 
country experience from start to finish. 
Lower Stock Farm Road, Randolph, VT 
05060, (800) 424-5575, 
www.3stallioninn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience 
the seasons of life on a Vermont farm! 
Hike, swim, catch a falling star or a 
drop of maple syrup! Come home to 
an award-winning dairy farm in the 
Green Mountains. Guest lodging in 
our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals. Experience the Real Vermont! Bob 
and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., 
Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green. Fodors 
Editors’ Top Pick 2007: Romantic, 
upscale, yet unpretentious, chef-owned 
French restaurant overlooking the 
Vergennes Green. Serving innovative 
French cuisine since 1995, Christophe’s 












































is a dining experience not to be missed. 
Excellent wine list; hand-ripened 
French cheeses; 6-course tasting menu. 
Vegetarian options. Dinner, Tuesday- 
Saturday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed 
January. Open Thursday - Saturday 
only, November - April. Reservations 
recommended. (802) 877-3413, 

www.christophesonthegreen.com. 


NORTHERN VERMONT: 
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JERICHO 


Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. 

A quiet spot in a hundred acre wood. 

The large house, filled with European 
and American antiques, is surrounded by 
perennial gardens. The woods have many 
trails. There are friendly house and barn 
animals. A full breakfast is served. 

Mariot Huessy, P.O. Box 96, Jericho, 

VT 05465, (802) 899-4694, 

mariot@homeplacebandb.com, 

www.homeplacebandb.com. 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually 
elegant 1886 Queen Anne Victorian. 

Nine rooms, private baths. Full Vermont 
Breakfast. Perfect for leisure and business 
travel; small conferences, retreats and 
events. Go to our website for special 
events. Shelburne Museum, Shelburne 
Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close by. 
Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 
Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, 
(802) 985-2800, (877) 808-1834, 

www.heartofthevillage.com. 
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STOWE 

Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. 

The Bed & Breakfast with elegance of 
an English country manor. Spectacular 
view of Mansfield Range & breathtaking 
sunsets, a well-stocked library, period 
English antiques & fine European linens 
furnishing the rooms — a bit of Olde 
England in the heart of New England. 
Winner of Arrington's “Best Breakfast in 
New England” 2nd year running. 606 
Randolph Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, 

(802) 253-4145, www.blairmanor.com. 
Topnotch Resort and Spa. AAA-Four 
Diamond, closest resort to Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont’s tallest peak. 68 
newly redecorated guest rooms and 
suites, 40 resort homes. New restaurant 
and pools in 2006. World class spa with 
over 30 treatment rooms, 120 treatments. 
Sauna, steam, Jacuzzis, fitness studios, 
indoor pool, waterfall whirlpool. 120 acres. 
On-site equestrian, carriage rides, biking, 
hiking. Award-winning tennis center. 
Stowe, VT, (800) 451-8686, 

(802) 253-8585, www.topnotchresort.com. 
(See our ad on page 28.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village 
Green at the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & 
MA Rte. 2. Old-fashioned New England 
hospitality at a college town inn featuring 
125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, hot tub, 
restaurant, tavern with entertainment 
weekends. Sunday brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, overnight or longer. Reservations: 
(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 


U 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming travelers to 
Vermont since 1912! 


♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Village Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 17) 

at least once a year. The time we spend 
is never enough. I will always be a Ver¬ 
monter. Thank you, Vermont Life , for 
being there. 

Michael Watson 
Deerfield, New York 

Flatchucks & Flatlanders 

Actually, it doesn't matter how long 
you've lived in Vermont [Vermont View, 
Spring 2007], if you weren't born in Ver¬ 
mont, you're a Flatlander. Period. 

As Frank Bryan has pointed out, even 
if your family were Vermonters and 
your parents were only in New Hamp¬ 
shire out of necessity, if you were unfor¬ 
tunate enough to be born in a hospital in 
New Hampshire, you'll always be a flat¬ 
lander. When asked if he thought living 
in Vermont for 21 years had made him 
a Vermonter, author Chris Bohjalian 
said that he felt he was an "aspirationil" 
Vermonter. 

Mike Taylor 
Richford 

About that Republic ... 

I very much enjoyed Rob Williams's 
Vermont View column ["Vermont: The 
Once (And Future) Republic," Winter 
2006-2007]. It is a succinct and informa¬ 
tive piece that elucidates a subject I've 
always wanted to study. I have no doubt 
that Vermont was an independent re¬ 
public from 1777 to 1791. The article is 
a good read. Then I reached the end ... 

While it may be argued that the 
United States has achieved a sort of 
unwilling empire status as the world's 
sole remaining superpower, it would be 
a huge stretch to extend that argument 
beyond the realm of economics, as Wil¬ 
liams implies. Moreover, the notion of 
Vermont as an outpost, while attrac¬ 
tive to me personally (and, apparently, 
Williams), is romantic at best. This is 
not 1985. 

Vermont remains in my heart and I 
will move back. But what is good for the 
U.S. is also good for Vermont — unless 
the "new republic" is going to close its 
borders and deport people. 

Please send me a visa ... 

Mike Miller 

Taylor, Pennsylvania 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters 
to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Mont¬ 
pelier, VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; 
e-mail: editors@VermontLife.com. 
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Landmarks 


SolarFest! 

A Celebration with 
An Alternative 
Energy Mission 

By Jane Roy Brown 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 


N ext to the wooden wagons piled 
high with hay bales, rows of cars 
stretch over the field. Their li¬ 
cense plates — from Virginia, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, 
Quebec, New Hampshire — reveal 
how far people have traveled to For¬ 
get-Me-Not Farm in Tinmouth, where 
SolarFest is kicking off its 12th year. 

The day is dazzling, with enough 
rays to fry eggs on the hood of a car, or 
more to the point, power the lights and 
sound on the stage across the dirt road. 
A steady stream of people flows from 
the parking area to another vast field 
where the two-day festival unfolds. 
Above the festival grounds, tents of 


every conceivable color dot a sloping 
meadow. 

Although the crowd doesn't exactly 
suggest a stockbrokers' picnic, there is 


far more khaki than tie-dye and nary a 
whiff of patchouli oil. En route to the 
ticket tent, visitors pass signs with ar¬ 
resting messages: 

"In half an hour enough of the sun's 
energy reaches the Earth's surface to 
meet the world's energy demands for 
a year." 

"Local food travels an average of 45 
miles, while the same foods conven¬ 
tionally produced travel an average of 
1,546 miles." 

But the sign that says the most about 
this two-day event has an empty plas¬ 
tic trash sack tacked to it: "This bag 
contains all the trash left after last 
year's SolarFest," it reads. 


Left, Jasmyn Gogel and Iris and 
Sierra Norford, all of Manchester, 
and May and Ned Thompson of Dor¬ 
set, ride the Solar Express. Above, 
visitors stroll into SolarFest on the 
Squier farm in Tinmouth. 
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things and push 
cars out of the 
mud." 

Weeks in ad¬ 
vance, the Squi- 
ers and about a 
dozen volunteers 
transform the 
farm into the fes¬ 
tival site, rolling 
up wire fences 
and relocating 26 
horses. (Hence 
the message on 
other signs posted 
throughout the 
site: "Absolutely 

NO GLASS." The ban ensures that 
the horses won't be injured when they 
return from neighboring pastures.) The 
Squiers also run a bed-and-breakfast at 
the farm, which operates entirely on 
"cow power," electricity generated from 
methane collected over manure pits. 
Solar power generates all the electric¬ 


.. How 


SolarFest 2007 will be held 
July 14-15, rain or shine, 
at Forget-Me-Not Farm, 

12 McNamara Road, 
Tinmouth. For details about 
this year's music acts, 
workshops and exhibitors, 
and for admission prices, 
directions and places to 
stay or camp, visit www. 
solarfest.org or contact 
the festival office: info@ 
solarfest.org, 

(802) 235-1513. 


ity at their private home nearby. 

Such freedom from fossil fuels is the 
dream of many SolarFest visitors, who 
range from the casually curious to the 
passionately committed. In 2006 about 
3,800 people attended over the course 
of two days. Many are middle-class 
families, some are students, others con¬ 
tractors and farmers. Although many 
are drawn by the lineup of acoustic folk 
and world music acts (past headliners 
include Dar Williams, Stanley Jordan, 
Michael Manring, Patty Larkin and 
Will Patton, complemented by abun¬ 
dant regional talent) most visitors also 
are concerned about waning oil sup¬ 
plies and increasing greenhouse gases. 
At SolarFest they can learn about al¬ 
ternatives at 25 workshops throughout 
the weekend and talk nuts and bolts 
with almost 100 vendors exhibiting at 
outdoor booths and in the cavernous 
riding arena. 

At a picnic table shaded by a tent, 
six alumni of Roger Williams Uni¬ 
versity architecture school in Rhode 
Island tuck into burritos and other 
fare bought from the festival's many 
food booths. In their late 30s, all are 
practicing architects, from as far away 
as Colorado and as close as Brattleboro. 

They're here to check out 
recycled building materi¬ 
als, biodiesel generators 
and other innovations. 
'My clients want to be 
sure they have an alterna¬ 
tive power source when 
the grid goes down," says 
one member of the group, 
from Providence. "They're 
saying 'when,' not 'if.' " 
Meanwhile, strains of 
folk music waft over people 
stretched out on the grass 
or browsing displays of 
photovoltaic arrays, com¬ 
posting toilets and wood- 
burning furnaces. At the 
far end of the exhibition 
field, a path through high 
grass leads to a forest where 
a sign reads "Theatre-in-the-Woods." 
Every year local actors stage a new 
play written by children's author Frank 
Asch (the Moonbear books and many 
others), who lives in the area. Each 
scene takes place in a different location, 
and performers and audience members 
walk along trails in between. 


to Go 


"We don't pick up enough trash to fill 
a five-gallon bucket for almost 4,000 
people," says Marshall Squier, who 
owns Forget-Me-Not Farm with his 
wife, Melody. "Last year a pillow filled 
up most of the bucket. That says a lot, 
not only about the people who come to 
SolarFest, but also about how we can 
all be living." 

Marshall and Melody Squier have 
been involved with SolarFest since 
its inception in 1995, although they 
have hosted it only since 2005. Melody, 
who serves on SolarFest's board of di¬ 
rectors, teaches people with physical 
and emotional disabilities how to ride 
horses. Marshall, a Tinmouth native 
and former dairy farmer who has held 
numerous civic posts, including con¬ 
stable and fire chief, in this town of 
about 550, has overseen festival secu¬ 
rity since the beginning. "I use a non- 
confrontational approach, and we've 
never had any real problems," he says. 
"Mostly we tell people where to find 
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"That's a huge draw locally," says 
Patty Kenyon, SolarFest's manager and 
only paid staff member. Kenyon at¬ 
tended the event nine years ago, when 
her daughter performed in Theatre- 
in-the-Woods, and liked the festival 
so much that she joined the ranks of 
SolarFest's 100 regular volunteers. 

"Our entrance polls tell us that about 
a third of the people come for education, 
a third for entertainment and a third 
come for both," says Melissa Chesnut- 
Tangerman, SolarFest president and 
one of its original organizers. 

Thom Pecoraro and his son, Zach¬ 
ary, 12, of Stephentown, New York, 
camped here for the weekend, fall into 
the last category. "I'm a landscaper, 
and in my business I use ecologically 
sound design principles and native 
plants," says Pecoraro while taking a 
lunch break near the music stage. "I'm 
also renovating houses and upgrading 
them to be energy efficient." He has 
learned about new solar hot-water sys¬ 
tems. Zachary has enjoyed a beekeep¬ 
ing demonstration, a roving clown and 
the music. 

This is the third SolarFest for Win¬ 
field Kelley, a 54-year-old chiroprac¬ 
tor from Bristol, who is here with his 
wife, Chessy, and their son, Lucas, 2. 
They came to check out the workshop 
on microhydroelectricity. "Eventually 
we want to use 100 percent microhy¬ 
dro, because we have a brook running 
through our backyard," Win says. 

SolarFest has showcased a variety of 
renewable-energy technologies — mi¬ 
crohydro, biodiesel, biomass, small 
wind, cow power — and woven the 
broader concept of sustainability into 
the festival's message. But its solar 
focus prevails. One of the main points 
of the event originally, says Chesnut- 
Tangerman, was to prove that solar 
can succeed in a state not known for 
abundant sunshine. 

"Solar works in Vermont, and it works 
everywhere," says Steven Letendre, as¬ 
sociate professor of business and envi¬ 
ronmental studies at Green Mountain 
College in Poultney and SolarFest's 
treasurer. The United States lags be¬ 
hind other nations in the use of renew¬ 
able energy because, in Letendre's view, 
this country lacks a national policy to 
foster alternative energy development, 
leaving that up to individual states. 
"Vermont has a vibrant renewable en- 

















ergy industry/' he said, "but its policies 
are less favorable than its neighbors 
such as New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, which offer greater in¬ 
centives to homeowners investing in a 
home solar energy system." 

From the technological standpoint, 
the ability of home power producers 
to tie into the grid, as opposed to being 
self-sufficient or "off the grid," is the 
biggest recent breakthrough in home¬ 
generated solar power, says Dori Wolfe, 
president of groSolar (formerly Global 
Resource Options), a SolarFest vendor 
with headquarters in White River Junc¬ 
tion. When homeowners produce more 
power than they consume, it flows into 
the grid and literally spins their elec¬ 
tric meter backwards. This is called net 
metering, and all New England states 
offer it. "Net metering has made solar 
energy viable in Vermont," says Wolfe, 
who fields questions at her display of 
photovoltaic panels in the barn. Gro¬ 
Solar sells and installs solar hot-water 
panels for heating and solar electric 
panels for household electricity. Even 
these seemingly small steps are valu¬ 
able, says Wolfe: "I can only believe 
that every photovoltaic panel we sell 
makes a difference." 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency agrees, estimating that a 
five-kilowatt photovoltaic system in 
Vermont can annually eliminate pro¬ 
duction of about nine tons of carbon 
dioxide, a greenhouse gas. This is 
equivalent to the emissions generated 
by driving across the country about 
eight times in an average passenger 
car. Since health studies have shown 
that tailpipe and smokestack emis¬ 
sions contribute to early deaths as well 
as climate change, many renewable- 
energy advocates consider shedding 
fossil fuels "a moral imperative." 

While many festival goers echoed 
this sense of urgency, they also 
seemed eager to be part of the solution. 
"There's a need out there," says Chesnut- 
Tangerman, "and all of us who feel 
compelled to be involved share a desire 
to make the world better. At SolarFest 
we've created a thriving community, 
and it's become apparent how impor¬ 
tant that community is." 


fane Roy Brown lives in Conway, Massa¬ 
chusetts, about 25 miles south of Brattle- 
boro. Photographer Caleb Kenna lives in 
Brandon. 
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At 100 Years 
Old, It’s Still 
Vermont’s 
Favorite Boat, 

A Link to Lake Champlain’s 
Steamboat Era 

I n a museum full of surprises, this 
ranks as the biggest. 

Entering the Shelburne Museum's 
45 acres, you see the eclectic mix of 
roughly three dozen historic buildings 
for which the institution is renowned. 
But nothing — not the massive round 
red barn, the 19th century lighthouse or 
the sleek, modern metal house fashioned 
from three shipping containers — has the 
visual impact of the Ticonderoga. 

You first glimpse the steamboat from 
the front, so your initial impression is of 
its height — 65 feet. The boat manages to 
tower before you even though it is moored, 
in a fashion, within a grassy basin carved 
into the ground. The pathway splits at the 
basin's lip, but either fork takes you along 
the length of the boat, 220 feet from bow 
to stern. 

"It is certainly impressive," says visitor 
Karen Cornish of Hinesburg, "but there's 
also something odd about it. You just 
don't see a boat like that out of water." 



The mighty Ticonderoga, 220 feet long, 
65 feet high and harbored in dry-dock 
forever at Shelburne Museum, as regal 
and well preserved outside as it is, top, 
inside. 
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A young visitor samples the view 
from the Ticonderoga. Below, the 
elegance of the 77"s saloon deck 
offers a taste of what it must have 
felt like to cruise Lake Champlain in 
the days of steam. 


The strange sight has captured the 
imagination of Cornish's 3-year-old son, 
Will. He insists his family tour the boat 
every time they visit the museum. He 
loves exploring the four decks of what 
he calls the "Ti-congo-roga," hearing 



the steam whistle blow, touching the 
smooth wooden wheel in the pilot¬ 
house. 

Will borrows his mother's digital 
camera to snap photos of the boat and 
even sleeps with a picture of it over his 
bed. Perhaps as he dreams, he wonders 
what it is doing on a museum's lawn. 

The answer dates back just over a cen¬ 
tury when the Ticonderoga was built 
and launched barely two miles away 
from where it sits today. 

A crowd of more than 2,000 people 
gathered at the Shelburne Shipyard 
on a cool afternoon in April 1906 to 
watch the newly completed steamer 
slip into Lake Champlain. Before the 
boat was launched, people toured the 
vessel. What they saw that day, thanks 
to recent restoration, is largely what 
visitors see today. 

The Ticonderoga was a credit to 
the steam era. Luxuries abounded 
onboard. Visitors at its launch would 
surely have been impressed with the 
ornately carved posts and railings of the 
grand staircase, the sumptuous velvet- 
covered chairs in the stateroom hall 
and the electric lights, then a cutting- 


Jeb Wailace-Brodeur 





































edge extravagance that few would have 
had in their homes. 

The Ticonderoga had only five state¬ 
rooms. Though the boat never ran 
overnight routes, passengers would oc¬ 
casionally book a room aboard her if 
they were catching the next morning's 
early run. Others reserved rooms just for 
a little privacy while cruising the lake. 

But most passengers experienced the 
Ticonderoga from its stateroom hallway, 
quarterdeck, elegant dining room or 
outside on its forward or aft promenade 
decks. They might also venture up to 
the hurricane deck, presumably named 
for the winds that often whipped about 
it. From this perch, visitors enjoyed a 
commanding view of Lake Champlain, 
Vermont's Green Mountains and New 
York's Adirondacks. 

The hurricane deck was where the ac¬ 
tion was. Smoke from the coal-burning 
engine puffed from the giant smokestack, 
which rises 38 feet above the deck. Just 
aft of the stack sits the boat's walking 
beam, a large metal contraption vaguely 
resembling an oil derrick, which was 
rocked by the Ticonderoga' s 53-inch 
diameter piston traveling along its nine- 
foot stroke. The walking beam trans¬ 
ferred that power to the paddlewheels. 

More action was happening in the 
crew's section of the main deck, which 
was off-limits to passengers but is open 
to visitors today. There you can see the 
workings of the massive piston and 
peer into the officers' rooms. On the 
lowest deck, you can tour the engine 
room, as well as the crew's dining room 
and quarters. 

The Ticonderoga stopped at ports all 
along the lake, from St. Albans and Bur¬ 
lington on the Vermont side to Platts¬ 
burgh, Essex, Westport and Port Henry 
on the New York side. From its launch 
until the 1920s, the boat also allowed 
Burlington businessmen who were stay¬ 
ing with their families at camps on 
Lake Champlain to commute to work. 
Some men caught the boat at Thomp¬ 
son's Point or Cedar Beach in Charlotte, 
armed with briefcases as well as their 
families' grocery lists and laundry. 

The Ticonderoga was occasionally 
called into service for excursions. In 
1907, the president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, whose Champlain 
Transportation Company owned the 
boat, cruised the lake for several days 
with friends. Two years later, during 
the 300th anniversary of Samuel de 
Champlain's exploration of the lake, 
the Ticonderoga carried the governors 
of Vermont and New York, the am- 



1905-1906: Built at Shelburne Shipyard. 


April 18, 1906: Launched on the day of the great San Francisco earthquake. 

July 1909: Ferries President William Howard Taft and other dignitaries around 
the lake during the Lake Champlain Tercentenary celebration. 


1917-1918: Used by military bases in Burlington and Plattsburgh, New York, for 
Sunday afternoon tours of historic naval battle sites. 


August 17, 1919: Runs aground on Point au Fer Reef. 


1924: Westport run abandoned by the Cham¬ 
plain Transportation Company. 

77 moved to Burlington-Port Kent run. Number of 
cars carried increases dramatically. 

1937: Champlain Transportation Company sold to 
Horace Corbin for $100,000. 

1950: Vermont historian and author Ralph Nading 
Hill inspires Burlington Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce campaign to save the Ti. 

January 25, 1951: Shelburne Museum buys the 
Ticonderoga and establishes the Shelburne 
Steamboat Company. 

September 20, 1953: Last lake excursion. 

1954-1955: Overland voyage to Shelburne 
Museum. 

1963: Designated a National Historic Landmark 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

1992: Gifts from J. Warren McClure and Lois 
McClure and the estate of Ralph Nading Hill 
provide funds for a thorough restoration, as well 
as an endowment for perpetual care. 

2006: 77 celebrates her 100th birthday. 




From top: The Ti 
is launched , 1906; 
a 1950s rally to 
save the boat from 
the scrap heap; a 
truck-borne winch 
pulls Ticonderoga 
overland in 1955; 
fireworks mark its 
centennial in 2006. 
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bassadors of Great Britain and France 
and President William Howard Taft to 
festivities. 

The boat moved smoothly, remem¬ 
bered passenger David Eakin, "regard¬ 
less of what type of water you were 
going through." Passenger Lynn Bot- 
tum recalled feeling only "the pulsa¬ 
tion of the boat thrusting ahead with 
every revolution of the paddlewheels." 

The Ticonderoga might have been 
deemed luxurious, but it faced grow¬ 
ing competition from other forms 
of transportation, so the Champlain 
Transportation Company made ac¬ 
commodations. When railroads began 
eating into its business, the company 
made arrangements to transport pas¬ 
sengers between trains and the waiting 
Ticonderoga. When automobiles began 
to pose a threat, as early as 1910, the 
boat allowed passengers to bring their 
cars onboard. 

Bob Haley, a deckhand during the 
early 1920s, recalled greeting motor¬ 
ists who drove up wearing dusters and 
large goggles and complaining about 
Vermont's bumpy roads. He would ask 
where they were headed. "Anyplace," 
they would answer, "as long as you get 
me out of here." 

Transporting cars proved easier said 
than done. Since the Ticonderoga was 
designed before the automobile age, the 
boat's crew found loading cars cumber¬ 
some. But they devised a way to tow cars 
up a gangway, jack up their back wheels 
and slide them tightly together on the 
freight deck. On occasion, so many au¬ 
tomobiles were brought on¬ 
board that crew members 
were forced to stow some of 
them in the crew's section 
of the main deck. 

Prohibition, which banned 
the sale of alcohol from 1920 
to 1933, turned the Ticon¬ 
deroga into something of 
a smuggling ship. "During 
rum-running days, we were 
carrying a lot of bootlegging 
cars," deckhand Francis Snow 
told a newspaper years later. 

Of course, it wasn't company 
policy to abet the smugglers, 
but crew members knew what 
was in their cars. "We knew, 
all right," Snow said. "I lifted | 
a few bottles of beer myself." | 

Just as Prohibition ended, the t 
Depression halted the Ticon- | 
deroga. For three years, be- ^ 
ginning in 1933, the boat sat 


The most difficult voyage of all 


Electra Havemeyer Webb had moved 
buildings before, why not a boat? 

In creating the Shelburne Museum, 
Webb had arranged to have large struc¬ 
tures, including an old stagecoach inn, a 
schoolhouse and a round barn, hauled 
to the site. 

Now she wanted to transport the Ti¬ 
conderoga two miles overland to the mu¬ 
seum. The main problem was, of course, 


the steamer's size. Not only was it 220 
feet long; it also weighed 892 tons. 

Webb understood the challenges 
ahead. She hired an engineering firm 
with experience moving buildings to 
overcome them. 

In late 1954, workers started by digging 
a 450-foot-long basin beside Shelburne 
Harbor. In it, they built a cradle to support 
the Ticonderoga during its final voyage. 


Steaming out of Burlington Harbor in its heyday, with all flags flying. 
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Left, December 1954 > 
the steamer in the basin 
excavated at the southern 
end of Shelburne Harbor ; 
ready to be moved onto 
its transport cradle. Right, 
on the railroad tracks and 
ready to move across Bay 
Road at the start of its 
65-day trip to Shelburne 
Museum. The boat trav¬ 
eled no more than 250 
feet a day. Below • the 
museum's founder: Electra 
Havemeyer Webb and 
Ti Captain Alanson 
Fisher , 1953. 




Once the basin was completed and then 
flooded, winches carefully pulled the 
boat into the basin and onto the cradle. 
The basin was drained and the cradled 
Ticonderoga winched toward the mu¬ 
seum along improvised railroad tracks. 
The workers had only 300 feet of track 
that they continually had to pick up and 
re-lay in the path of the Ti. They didn't 
have to hurry. The boat's greatest progress 
in a day was 250 feet. 

The Ticonderoga began inching toward 
the museum in January 1955. It had to 
reach its destination before the ground 
thawed. A sudden warm snap in March 


nearly anchored it permanently in the 
field of farmer Wentworth Bicknell. But 
long hours by the moving crew averted 
disaster. In April, the Ticonderoga reached 
its new berth. 

The job was "truly gigantic in every 
respect, it took a desperate toll, not only 
financially but on the nerves of all con¬ 
cerned," Webb wrote several years later. 
"Once we had brought her in, we knew 
her position was final and there was no 
possibility of ever changing it." 

To visitors of the Shelburne Museum, 
that's just fine. 

— Mark Bushnell 


docked in Shelburne Harbor. It returned 
to service in 1936, but the last vestiges 
of the steam age were disappearing. In 
1937, the Delaware and Hudson Rail¬ 
road sold its three Lake Champlain 
steamboats and its Shelburne dock¬ 
yard to Horace Corbin, a local business¬ 
man. Corbin decided he could not run 
all three steamers profitably. He sold 
two for scrap. In 1939, the Ticonderoga , 
which had been the last steamboat built 
on Lake Champlain, became the last 
steamer still cruising its waters. 

Corbin tried to attract a new clientele, 
converting the steamer into a showboat. 
In giant neon letters, he put the words 
"Showboat" on the top deck and "Ti¬ 
conderoga" on the sides of the boat. The 
advertising gimmick attracted attention, 
at least from the Coast Guard, which 
ordered the signs removed for fear they 


would impede nighttime navigation. 

Corbin converted the dining room 
into a dance hall, placed slot machines 
onboard and served liquor. World War 
II gas rationing, which limited auto¬ 
mobile travel, briefly boosted business. 
But after the war, business sagged again 
and Corbin made plans to scrap the 
Ticonderoga. He agreed instead to sell 
the boat to Martin Fisher, whose father, 
Alanson, had been master aboard the 
Ticonderoga. Fisher wanted to preserve 
the lake's last steamer, even as diesel 
ferries claimed most of the passengers. 

"I want to give folks the kind of excur¬ 
sions they enjoyed so much in years 
past," Fisher told a reporter. The Fishers 
operated the boat for only one season 
before deciding their dream wouldn't 
work economically. Like Corbin, they 
planned to scrap the Ticonderoga. 


Then another dreamer stepped in. In 
1950, local historian Ralph Nading Hill 
launched a "Save the Ti" campaign to 
raise money to keep the boat running. 
The campaign drew strong support, 
which saved the Ticonderoga from the 
scrap heap. But its days on the water 
were numbered. 

Hill turned to wealthy Electra Have¬ 
meyer Webb, who was then assembling 
historic buildings and folk art for her 
soon-to-be-opened Shelburne Museum. 
Webb purchased the Ticonderoga with 
the hope of operating it for excursions. 
Onboard she displayed pieces she had 
collected for her museum, more than 
130 prints, paintings, photographs and 
engravings of Lake Champlain, steam¬ 
boats and Vermont landscapes. The 
Ticonderoga served as the flagship for 
(Continued on page 63) 
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An amateur astronomer deploys mosquito netting as he prepares for 
a night among the stars on Breezy Hill in Springfield, home of Stellafane. 
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The Stars of 

Stellafane 

Americas Favorite Gathering 
Of Amateur Astronomers 
Happens Every Summer 
On a Vermont Hillside 

_ g 

o an amateur astronomer, stars light-years away 
are objects of gentle affection. "What do you have?" 
one astronomer asked another on a pitch-dark hill in 
Springfield one night last July. Neither could see the 
other's face, but they were perfectly comfortable and 
at home in a familiar celestial neighborhood. 

"M-13," replied the man with the telescope, men¬ 
tioning a well-known landmark of that neighborhood, 
a faint cluster of a half-million stars in the constella¬ 
tion Hercules that he had caught in his eyepiece. 

"Ahh, M-13," said the first. "I've seen it a million 
times already, but I still like it. May I have a look?" 
And, putting his eye to the telescope, he sighed, 
"Beautiful!" 

These two weren't alone. The hillside was bristling 
with telescopes, and a small crowd of people picked 
its way among them in the weak light of red-filtered 
flashlights. They spoke quietly and stopped now and 
then for a look at ancient starlight, some of which had 
traveled for millions of years before rushing down 
a tube, reflecting off a couple of mirrors, through a 
lens and into the eyes of the only creatures in all that 
space that are, so far, known to appreciate it. 

By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Jon Olender 
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The Porter Garden 
Telescope Lives Again 

t looks more like an exotic 
long-necked flower than a precise 
optical instrument, but the Porter 
Garden Telescope is the real thing, 
an elegant combination of a 
sundial and reflecting telescope. 
Stellafane founder Russell Porter 
designed it in the early 1920s. The 
Smithsonian has one; 16 other 
originals are in private collections, 
including the astronomy museum at 
the Hartness House in Springfield. 
And now you can have your own, 
although the price runs into six 
figures. 

Vermont engineer Fred Schleipman 
of Norwich, who has made items as 
precise as templates for the guidance 
of laser brain surgery, admired the 
telescope when he first saw it in the 
Springfield Telescope Makers' col¬ 
lection 35 years ago. He and his son 
Russ now manufacture a 
carefully reproduced version based 
on the one the Springfield group 
owns. Cast in bronze, it has a remov¬ 
able mirror and eyepieces and is set 
on a pedestal of Vermont Danby 
Imperial marble. 

Its cost, elegance and 
precision mean it's not 
for most people's back¬ 
yards, but if you want 
one, or want to know 
more about them and the 
Schleipmans, visit www. 
gardentelescopes.com or call 
(617) 292-5155. 

— Lise Markus 

The elegant Porter Garden i 
Telescope , a painstakingly \ 
reproduced version of the 
one designed by Russell 
Porter in the 1920s. 


This is Stellafane, a gathering of ama¬ 
teur astronomers and telescope makers 
who make their way every summer 
from around the Northeast and be¬ 
yond to Springfield for two days and 
nights to indulge their celestial passion. 
There are similar events in other places 
around the world — some with larger 
crowds, most with more comfortable 
facilities and more consistently clear 
skies. But Stellafane is famous. It is the 
original, the star party. "Stellafane is 
iconic," one participant said. 

The event traces its roots to 1920, 
when a group of workers at the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company in Spring- 
field signed up to learn how to grind 
their own mirrors and make reflect¬ 
ing telescopes. They were inspired and 
organized by Russell Porter, a native of 
Springfield and a true Vermont original: 
architect, artist, mechanical genius, 
Arctic explorer, and so enthusiastic that 
he enticed 16 machine shop workers 
to take up astronomy. Porter had been 
recruited to work at Jones 8k Lamson 
by James Hartness, the president of the 
company and an amateur astronomer 
himself (see page 41). By the winter 
of 1923-24, the group had formed the 
Springfield Telescope Makers and cho¬ 
sen this hillside, away from the town 
lights, to build a rather whimsical club¬ 
house. The building was named Stellar 
Fane, Latin for "shrine to the stars," 
which was later shortened and its use 
expanded to serve as the name for the 
annual gathering. Porter left Springfield 
in 1928 to work in California, where he 
was one of the key designers of the huge 
Hale telescope on Palomar Mountain. 
Hartness went on to become governor 
of Vermont (1921-22). Stellafane, and 
Springfield, have become stars in the 
firmament of amateur astronomy in 
America. 

Many of the people who come to Stel¬ 
lafane camp out in the fields around the 
site in a cluster of tents and RVs, though 
finding a flat spot to pitch a tent here is 
about as likely as seeing the Southern 
Cross. But nobody comes here to sleep. 
"It's going to get really good in about 
three hours," one man said, at 
11 p.m., when, to an as¬ 
tronomer, the night is 
young. 

Stellafane differs 
from most other ama¬ 
teur astronomy gath¬ 
erings in its emphasis 
on telescope making, 
as well as stargaz¬ 
ing. Making a serious 




telescope is an attainable goal for an 
amateur with some guidance and a lot 
of patience. (Most amateurs make re¬ 
flector telescopes, which use a concave 
mirror at the bottom of a tube for mag¬ 
nification. Refractor telescopes, like the 
spyglasses that pirates look through, 
use lenses rather than mirrors and are 
more difficult to build.) 

A reflector telescope can be as elabo¬ 
rate, or as simple, as the maker pleases. 
For his first telescope, David Tabor Jr. 
of Randolph Center bought as little as 
possible. He used scraps of plywood, left¬ 
over electrical conduit, metal strapping 
(the kind that holds together bundles 
of lumber), wooden wheels from a toy 
truck, bits of plastic milk carton and 
the piece of countertop left over when 
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cutting the hole for his kitchen sink. 
With bits and pieces like these, he con¬ 
structed the frame of the telescope, but 
the heart of the instrument, the mirror, 
had to be either purchased at consid¬ 
erable expense or created with many 
hours of tedious labor. "I began grind¬ 
ing the mirror in October/' Tabor said, 
"and finished it in April. I have about 
105 hours in grinding and polishing 
it." Another astronomer, Rick Versace 
of Hyde Park, New York, joked, "Mir¬ 
ror grinding is a good thing to learn if 
you're going to prison." 

A telescope mirror starts as an inex¬ 
pensive disc of heavy glass. Shaping it 
requires sandwiching an abrasive com¬ 
pound between it and another piece of 
glass and abrading the mirror glass into 


a concave shape by slowly stepping side¬ 
ways, around and around. The natural 
motion of the process wears away the 
glass over many hours and imparts a 
curved shape nearly perfect for gather¬ 
ing and focusing the light of distant 
stars. "Pushing glass," or "walking the 
barrel" are affectionate terms for this 
activity, Jeff Lowe of Springfield, vice 
president of the Springfield Telescope 
Makers, said as he watched a couple of 
youngsters slowly working their way 
around their own developing mirrors. 

The boys were in one corner of the 
Flanders Pavilion, a new addition to 
the Stellafane site. Another corner 
held some tables and two simultane¬ 
ous telescope-building demonstrations. 
But most of the pavilion was devoted to 



Above, "pushing glass," a tele¬ 
scope maker grinds a mirror for a 
reflector telescope. Left, judges 
examine homemade telescopes. 


rows of chairs facing a screen where a 
series of lectures filled the days. Talks 
ranged from simple to advanced, with 
titles from "Star Hopping for Beginners" 
to "Interpretation of the Foucault Test 
Results." A central event at Stellafane 
is the display and judging of the home¬ 
made telescopes on Saturday afternoon. 
A walk among these creations seems 
nearly as fantastic as a tour of some 
outer galaxies. The telescopes ranged 
from simple and functional, like David 
Tabor Jr.'s, to creations that went far 
beyond function, even beyond whimsy, 
deep into obsession. 

By Friday afternoon, some people were 
already on the hillside, setting up their 
telescopes for the night ahead. Rain 
was threatening, so only those with a 
system of quickly deployable tarps were 
taking the chance of setting up. 

It didn't take long to see one of the 
basic conflicts in all this: A big tele¬ 
scope gives the chance of seeing faint 
objects, well into deep space, but get¬ 
ting a big scope out of the house and 
set up is such a project that the thing 
gathers dust much of the time. The solu¬ 
tion? The amateur astronomer's dream: 
a home observatory! "You have to build 
a little observatory," suggested John 
Davis of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
chatting with George Normandin, who 
was setting up his telescope. "Someone 
is giving a talk on it," he added helpfully. 
Then, getting a bit more down to earth, 
he inquired, "What do you like best, 
galaxies? Are you a galaxy guy?" 

If you come to Stellafane, you prob¬ 
ably are. Or, if not a galaxy guy, maybe a 
nebula guy or a star cluster gal. Whatever 
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Telescopes of all sizes are every¬ 
where at Stellafane, and there's no 
shortage of amateur astronomers 
ready to look them over and try 
them out. 


it is that draws astronomers outdoors on 
clear nights and pulls their eyes upward, 
they seem helpless to resist. But when 
you ask astronomers why they do it, 
their answers tend to be halting, or else 
overly specific: "I like to monitor the 


brightness of supernovas/ 7 one man said, 
leaving aside the question of why. 

Several people said that the key mo¬ 
ment in an amateur astronomer's life 
is his or her first view of Saturn and its 
glorious rings through a good telescope. 



HOW to co 

Stellafane 2007 will be August 10-11. (The meeting dates change 
yearly to coincide with the dark of the moon.) The convention is 
held on Breezy Hill, several miles west of downtown Springfield; 
detailed directions are at www.stellafane.com along with infor¬ 
mation about telescope making, sky observing, the Springfield 
Telescope Makers and an events calendar. Convention visitors can 
register at the Web site or simply show up and register at the gate. 
Campsites and food are available. There are portable toilets; no 
showers. 

Lodging is limited in the Springfield area. Besides the Hartness 
House (www.hartnesshouse.com), there are several B&Bs and 
motels: (802) 885-2779, www.springfieldvt.com. 

The convention and all the club activities are the results of the 
efforts of the dedicated volunteers of the Springfield Telescope 
Makers, who spend countless hours putting it all together. Begin¬ 
ning astronomers, especially youngsters, are welcome. 
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It's a spectacular sight, and if someone 
is destined to be drawn to the night 
skies, chances are that's the moment 
they'll know it. 

John Miller of Princeton, New Jersey, 
pointed out that amateur astronomy 
isn't just a pale version of professional 
astronomy. For one thing, amateurs 
still look at the sky, while professional 
astronomers usually look at computers. 
"The public tends to think that profes¬ 
sional astronomers peer through a tele¬ 
scope," Miller said. "But they haven't 
really done that since the 1930s... Ama¬ 
teurs can actually bring pros back to 
the romance of the skies." 

He was musing about this late Fri¬ 
day afternoon in the tent that held the 
food concessions. The rain had begun 
in earnest. From time to time, great 
puddles of water that gathered in sags of 
the tent overflowed and splashed onto 
the ground. But as evening approached, 
the rain let up and the wind changed, 
pushing the clouds over the horizon. 
A streak of pink appeared as the sun 
went down. 

At that moment, a change of mood 
came over the crowd. As the sky dark¬ 
ened, telescopes were set up. Several 
people trained them on the rapidly set¬ 
ting crescent moon. The moon doesn't 
get all that much attention from most 
astronomers; it's a little too easy and 
familiar. But to see it through a good 
telescope for the first time is startling. It 
suddenly looks three-dimensional. You 
might find yourself thinking: "To get 
up that mountain, I'd have to skirt that 
crater. But it's too steep to climb on this 
side. Better to follow the valley around 
and start over there." And in another 
part of the brain: "How long can I stand 
at this telescope before it's rude to the 
others who are waiting? Can I pull my 
eye away at all?" Maybe an astronomer 
can start off as a moon guy then later 
head out to Saturn and the galaxies. 

After a while, the moon set. The sky 
blackened, and the stars blazed in their 
multitudes. The people on the hillside 
turned their telescopes upward and, 
with their feet still in Vermont, headed 
for deep space. 


Hartness House and the Hartness-Porter 
Astronomy Museum 


Chris Granstrom writes and runs a small 
vineyard in New Haven. Jon Olender is a 
staff photographer for the Rutland Herald. 


FOR MORE: To read the 1956 Ver¬ 
mont Life article about Stellafane, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. 




A trip to Stellafane wouldn't be complete without a side trip into downtown 
Springfield to visit the James Hartness-Russell Porter Astronomy Museum. 
The museum, operated by the Springfield Telescope Makers, the organizers 
of Stellafane, takes up several rooms beneath the grounds near the former mansion of 
James Hartness, astronomer and Vermont governor. 

Apparently Hartness found it difficult to concentrate if he could hear any sound at 
all, so he built a 240-foot tunnel that led from his house to four subterranean — and 
perfectly silent — rooms. He could also get to his little observatory and its rather 
elaborate telescope through this tunnel. 

The mansion is now the Hartness House (www.hartnesshouse.com, 800-732-4789, 
802-885-2115), an elegant inn and restaurant. The tunnel, the underground rooms 
and the observatory are all still there. The amateur astronomy museum fills the four 
rooms with a wonderfully eclectic mixture of telescopes, Stellafane memorabilia and 
artwork by Porter ranging from beautiful watercolor sketches from his days as an Arctic 
explorer to his working drawings of the Hale telescope. You can also see one of his 
Garden Telescopes (see page 38). 

Bert Willard, curator of the museum, grew up in Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
came to Stellafane as a youngster and joined the club in 1953. This early interest led 
him to a career in optics. He was instrumental in establishing the museum and has 
written a biography of Russell Porter. 

The museum is open during the Stellafane convention, but at other times 
of the year it is open only to Hartness House guests or by calling the 
inn for a tour reservation. 

Hartness House, former home of Governor fames 
Hartnessis now a fine inn , still connected by a 
tunnel to Hart ness's underground study rooms and 
observatory. 
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A Vermont summer 

moves ri gLt along — 
and Vermonters have 
learned that they h ave to move right 
along too, just to keep up! 


Summer is our shortest season, 
the only one that even makes an 
attempt at obeying the calendar. 

It doesn’t really get here until mid- 
June, and it’s undeniably gone by 
mid-September. And to he honest, 
the solstice and the equinox are not 
always strictly observed in Vermont’s 
weather scheme. 


And so there’s often a certain 
urgency in Vermonters’ approach to 
this fleeting season. Get to the lake! 
Get out on the trail! Get that hay cut 
and dried and in the barn today! 


Top , mergansers, Hyde Park 
Mitch Moraski 



Lake Dunmore!Caleb Kenna 
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There are moments, even in the 
frenzied activity of a Vermont summer, 
when it makes more sense to stop and 
soak up some of the passing summer’s 
serene essence. After the sweaty exertion 
of a climh up from the valley, soak up that 
view from the top of the hill. As you float 
downstream, stop talking for a minute 
and listen to the sound of the river. 

Even the most urgent work of summer 
offers an occasional moment for rest and 
contemplation. Those stolen moments 
of inactivity sometimes make all that 
necessary motion and activity more vivid, 
more memorahle. 

And best of all are 
those rare times when 
you get, in the mi dst 
of movement, a taste 
of stillness. When 
soaring, you are sud¬ 
denly at rest. 


Huntington River 
Todd Cantwell 
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Bristol Fourth of July Parade 
Natalie Stultz 


Lake Champlain cruise , Burlington/Paul O. Boisvert 

Left, Ottauquechee River , Quechee Balloon Festival/Bob Malbon 
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Mo re town/Brian Mohr 

Right, Chester/Anthony Reczek 

■ To order a print of either of these two photographs, see page 2. 
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Hall Farm, Charlotte 
Jean Carlson Massean 


Well ave to move in summer. 

It s in our brains and in our 
blood. Whether at work or play, 
tbe imperative to get tbe job 
(whatever tbe job!) done, to drive 
ourselves toward our goal (whatever 
tbe goal!), is always there. 

And so we push and strive and 
work, even at play. Summer s tbe 
time, after all, to get 
things done, or exhaust 
ourselves trying. 

Fortunately wisdom 
and tradition wait for us 
at tbe end of tbe day with 
a shady spot, a cool place 
to sit and tbe long twilight 
of summer. After a busy 
day, what could be more 
welcome? 

— Tom Slayton 
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ot far from the dirt crossroads that is South Albany, John 
Gile, 84, sets up his still. 

Gile (pronounced Jill-ee, with the emphasis on the last 
- syllable), lives on the same Orleans County land where he 

was born and is one of the few remaining Vermonters who distills the 
fragrant white cedar of the northern hills into cedar oil. He has been a 
dairy or beef farmer most of his life, but no longer milks cows or plows 
fields. To put together a living, he cuts wood in winter, sugars in the 
spring, mows five local cemeteries in the summer and fall, hand digs 
graves and collects boughs for holiday wreaths. He can distill cedar oil 
from the time the maple sap runs until the first hard frost, but for him 
it's mainly summer work. 

He learned the art in 1947 after returning from his World War II 
Navy service, which included piloting landing craft to Omaha Beach 
on D-Day. His teacher was a local man named Raymond Graham, 
who had learned the technique from his father, who learned it from 
his father. The tradition dates back at least a century, and Gile is 
among the very few who still make cedar oil the old-fashioned way. 

The rig he uses looks complicated, but the process is simple: His 
still consists of an adapted maple-sugaring arch built into the ground. 
It has an extended flat pan, reconfigured to make steam, which is 
directed through pipes into the bottom of a big wooden tub filled with 
branches of eastern white cedar (Thuja occidentalis ), also known as 
arborvitae. Before he fires the arch, Gile takes clay he's collected along 
the Barton River to seal the rim between the wooden lid and the tub. 

Right, John Gile takes a break from making cedar oil, a labor- 
intensive process unchanged for more than a century. 

Top, he draws off distilled cedar oil after a week of work. 


Distilling 

The 

Essence 

Of the 

Northeast 

Kingdom 


By Steven G. Herbert 
Photographed 
By Alden Pellett 
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Clockwise from top left, Gile 
cleaning up cedar branches spilled 
on the ramp to the tub where he 
steams them; tamping down the 
cedar; stoking the fire in an old 
maple-syrup evaporator; checking 
for the heat of moving steam; 
sealing the joints in the tub lid 
with river clay. 


The rising steam draws the oil out of 
the cedar boughs and carries the vapor 
out the top of the tub via downspouting, 
which then runs through a long sluice 
box. Cold water from the adjacent stream 
runs constantly over 30 feet of the pipe 
to cool and condense the steam. Out the 
other end, a thick thread of liquid pours 
into a metal pail. The yellowish cedar oil 
is slightly lighter than water and floats 
easily on top. Gile skims it off and pours 
it into a plastic jug. 

It takes a week or more to distill oil 
from a full load of cedar brush, most of 
the time spent gathering the brush. Gile 
spends a half day collecting firewood — 
slab wood from mill yards and chunks 
of dismantled barns. It takes a full day 
of running the evaporator to make the 
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John Gile's complete cedar oil rig: 
The steam produced in the evapora¬ 
tor at upper left rises through the 
cedar in the tub at top right, draw¬ 
ing cedar oil out. The oil condenses 
out of the steam as it cools running 
through a trough of cold water, left, 
where Gile skims the oil off a pail 
of water. Bottom, he holds a sample 
of his work. 

oil. He spends another half day at the 
end of the process forking the spent 
boughs out of the tub and into a pile to 
be burned at the end of the season. 

Gile prefers to gather brush alone, 
mostly because hiring a helper reduces 
his profit. He has his favorite brush¬ 
gathering spots, which he is as reluctant 
to reveal as a fisherman is his favorite 
fishing spots. Varying combinations of 
microclimatic, topographical and soil 
conditions can produce better quality 
and higher yielding brush. 

He finds most of his cedar at the edges 
of fields and gathers it with permission 
from landowners, who sometimes re¬ 
ceive a sample of oil in return. Cedar 
proliferates where grazing cows keep 
back the deciduous brush, and Gile is 
probably doing the farmer a favor by 
collecting it. But as dairy farms dimin¬ 
ish and second homes increase, there 
are fewer opportunities to gather. 

Meanwhile, demand for cedar oil, 
used commercially in products rang¬ 
ing from paints and varnishes to patent 
medicines, perfumes and fragrances, 
has climbed in recent years. In 1997, 
it sold wholesale for $2 per pound, but 
now brings more than $20 per pound. 

"They want it all to beat the band this 
year," said Gile, who guards his words 
as closely as his sources of cedar. 

A gallon weighs about eight pounds, 
and one of Gile's tubs can produce from 
20 to 30 pounds of oil. He sells most of 
it wholesale, but some goes to neighbors 
who spray it in their homes to repel flies, 
ants and mice. Farmers apply it to their 
cows with sponge or sprayer to repel 
lice and flies. A few drops of cedar oil 
reinvigorate cedar blocks kept in bureau 
drawers. One Vermont entrepreneur put 
it in pet collars as a natural flea and 
tick repellent. With growing interest in 
organic products, demand seems likely 
to continue to rise. 

After the first snow, Gile burns the 
season's accumulation of spent cedar 
brush. There is still plenty of oil left in 
it, and as the brush burns long and slow 
it fills the air with the aromatic scent of 
cedar and lets his neighbors know it's 



photos and a list of cedar oil uses. 


been a good year for cedar oil. 

This summer he plans to build a new 
holding tub, his sixth, and make more 
cedar oil. It's hot, hard work but, said 
Gile, speaking last winter on a morn¬ 
ing when it was 15-below in Albany, "I 
don't mind it. It's a lot better than it is 
today." 


Steven G. Herbert is a freelance writer who 
lives in Littleton, New Hampshire. Alden 
Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 
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Park 

Rutland Embraces an 
Overlooked Recreational 
Treasure 


* s a teenager, Michael Smith found a little sanctuary of 
Inearly forgotten land on the outskirts of Rutland. Amid 
IOthe rocky terrain and woods of Pine Hill Park, Smith 
miked with his golden retriever, Rembrandt. Later, in 
the early days of mountain biking, he forged a series of 
bike trails through the park. 

Sometimes he was joined by pals — mountain bike 
enthusiasts who liked the challenge of squeezing 
among the trees, going airborne over slippery boulders 
or getting spattered with mud. The park also attracted 
occasional birdwatchers, nature lovers, hikers and spe- 
lunkers who especially enjoyed its proximity to Rocky 
Pond and Muddy Pond, two pristine ponds owned by 
the Rutland Country Club. 

But most of the time Smith was there alone, invent¬ 
ing a trail system that traversed the ups and downs of 
275 acres of essentially abandoned terrain in one of 
the state's most populous cities. Smith, a compact and 
muscular man with distinctive long blond hair, thought 
he'd be enjoying his private playground for decades to 
come, the perfect antidote to his sedentary work as a 
computer consultant. 

But five years ago developers began making plans for 
housing projects on several properties near Pine Hill 
Park. One called for an access road that could have 
sliced the park in two — not only spoiling the tranquil¬ 
ity of the area but opening the neighboring woods to 
development. 


Jessica Oulton, left, and Charlene Palfey discover 
the joys of Rutland's 275-acre Pine Hill Park. 

Top, mountain biker Michael Smith, one of the 
first to know about Pine Hill and a prime mover 
in its resurgence. 



Smith was dismayed. Having come to love Pine Hill 
Park's serenity and natural beauty, he didn't want to 
see it marred. Indeed, he felt a little possessive about 
the place. It didn't take him long, however, to conclude 
that if he were to preserve this special sanctuary, he 
would have to share it. 

Within days, he organized a cadre of mountain bikers 
and concerned citizens who surprised city aldermen 
by showing up en masse at a meeting to discuss the 
developers' proposal for an easement through the center 
of the park. The easement was denied. 

Since then, Smith and a core of other volunteers, 
working with the Rutland Recreation and Parks De¬ 
partment, which has jurisdiction over the park, have 
involved dozens of individuals and groups in efforts to 
preserve it and enhance its recreational possibilities. 
Today, Pine Hill Park boasts more than 11 miles of 
trails for walking, biking, running, mountain biking, 
snowshoeing and cross-country skiing. 

"The realization that (the park) was in danger caused 
a kind of evolution of my character," says Smith, 39. 
"That was the moment in my life when I had to get over 
that little hump of selfishness and recognize there's 
larger things to care about in this world ... I thought if 
people loved the woods as I did, they would naturally 
just want to preserve it." 
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Cindi Wight also embraced that 
concept. As Rutland's recreation direc¬ 
tor, she couldn't believe that such a 
resource was so underused. Together, 
the two have applied for grants that 
helped them organize volunteers to 
work on trails and pay for such things 
as a formal trailhead, signs, maps and 
several walkways over wet areas. 

As a result, this long-ignored park is 
visited by dozens of hikers, mountain 
bike riders and dog-walkers daily and 
Wight has organized a host of commu¬ 
nity activities here, including the Sum¬ 
mer Sunset Running Series, a slightly 
longer than five-kilometer race held 
once a month in the summer. 

"We now live in a recreational para¬ 
dise," Wight says of the park, among 
the largest woodland recreational areas 
within a Vermont city's limits. "To be 
able to go out and be in the woods in 
your own city is so fabulous." 

Because his love of the woods had 
begun as a child, Smith wanted to turn 
youngsters on to the wonder of the for¬ 
est: "Perhaps they will grow up knowing 
that nature is valuable," he said, "and 
that it's something worth protecting, not 
just here but wherever you find it." 

He has involved many young people 








in the creation and maintenance of the 
park. He found a number of old city 
maps of the area and stitched them to¬ 
gether by computer to form a base map, 
but there were no traditional markers in 
the park to show where the city's land 
ended and private land began. 

Smith invited Rutland teacher Janice 
Garrow's fifth and sixth grade class to 
help. He and Garrow taught them about 
longitude and latitude, using the Global 
Positioning System. Then, with the 


Shelley Lutz, a mainstay among 
park volunteers does some heavy 
trailwork. Top, runners in the 
Summer Sunset race series put 
on by the Rutland Recreation 
Department head out on a 
trail run. 
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old maps and GPS, the kids set off to 
find the park's boundaries. Students in 
Rutland High School's Year End Stud¬ 
ies program, at the Stafford Technical 
Center and on the RHS cross-country 
team have all worked on trails. 

In 2004, volunteers with the Vermont 
Youth Conservation Corps camped 
out in the park for two weeks to build 
new trails, including "Droopy Muffin," 
named for a delicious snack a local group 
provided them. Another group of kids 
built trails less voluntarily after they 
were caught rearranging — in com¬ 
promising positions — an outdoor ar¬ 
rangement of Santa and his reindeer. 
Sentenced to 20 hours of public ser¬ 
vice and $7.43 in damages, they chose 
to build a new trail, promptly named 
Santa's Little Helper. 

In all, Wight estimates that as many 
as 500 volunteers of all ages have shown 
up, including employees at the local 
General Electric plant who spent a very 
rainy day last July creating a half-mile 
single-track trail using chainsaws, pick- 
axes and rock bars. 

• 

Shelley Lutz's discovery of the park 
parallels Smith's, although they didn't 
know one another for years. Lutz began 
visiting when she was a student at 
Castleton State College; she liked to 
hike and watch birds around Rocky and 
Muddy ponds. In the early 1980s, she too 
discovered mountain biking and, after 


a friend showed her Smith's trails, oc¬ 
casionally rode there. When she heard of 
the effort to save the park, she joined. 

Lutz, 53, lives in nearby North Clar¬ 
endon and works long days at United 
Parcel Service, but says of her volunteer 
efforts at the park: "I never dreamed it 
would take on the size and scope it has. 
I have such a sense of accomplishment 
after just a few hours work. You can 
step back and see the 25 feet of new trail 
you've just cut." 

Tim Vile shares the sentiments. 
An ardent runner, he found Pine Hill 
Park by accident through his interest 
in caves, having heard there might 
be some in the region's fractured rose 
quartzite. While exploring, he came 
across some trails and started running 
on them. One day in 2003, he came out 
of the woods after a good hour's run as 
the Rutland Recreation Department 
Sunset Series run was beginning. He 
joined the race and won. After that, he 
was hooked on working on a park that 
he could enjoy and share with others. 

"It's great work," says Vile, 35, who 
lives in Rutland. He finds it the perfect 
balance to his work as an electrical en¬ 
gineer: "You can just go and do a good 
job ... I find I like sculpting the land." 

• 

Logged at least twice in recent history, 
Pine Hill's woods are young, so park 
goers will have the pleasure of watch¬ 
ing the trees and the various biomes 



To reach Pine Hill Park, take 
Crescent Street west from Route 
7 (the first light north of Route 4); 
turn off Crescent Street onto 
Preville Avenue immediately after 
the bridge over East Creek; 
enter the Giorgetti Park parking 
lot, bear left; the trail head is near 
the skate park. More information, 
including downloadable map 
and directions, is at www.rapac. 
info/placespinehill.html. 


mature. The tree canopy is high and 
broken so that sunshine filters beauti¬ 
fully through the top growth, casting 
shafts of light through the woods. 

Four electric power lines traverse 
the park, but any negative impact they 
might have is blunted because at high 
points they open up dramatic views 
into Rutland and Rutland Town. At 
the top of one ridge, Smith and oth¬ 
ers erected rock cairns on the marble 
and granite boulders and natural ter¬ 
races of the park's ribs. Overlook Trail 
brings hikers to a perch above Rocky 
Pond, where there's a heady view of the 
pond, 1,000 feet below. You stand on 
an immense outcropping of beautiful 
rose quartzite, naturally broken into 
amazingly intricate shapes, nature's 
own elaborate cairn. 

Judy Hall, owner of a local green¬ 
house, tries to hike in the park sev¬ 
eral times a week. "It's one of the best 
things to happen in Rutland in my life¬ 
time," she says. 

Rutland has owned the park since 
May 5, 1921, when Henry O. Carpenter, 
(Continued on page 65) 



Tucked away in the northwest corner of town. Pine Hill Park offers sweep¬ 
ing views of downtown Rutland and the Green Mountains beyond. Right, 
Nate Fogg leaps at Rocky Pond. 
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Showy lady's slippers, left, 
are the main attraction at 
Eshqua Bog in Hartland in 
early June. Below, moun¬ 
tain laurel is the star at 
Black Mountain in June. 


Black Mountain, Dummerston 
Spring Beauties and Mountain Laurel 


10 

Places 
To See 
Vermont's 
Best 
Blooms 


MOST PEOPLE IN VERMONT can step out their front doors all sum¬ 
mer long, look around the yard and see many of the common wild- 
flowers that sprout anywhere the land has been disturbed. These are 
everyday wildflowers — clover, sorrel, Queen Anne's lace, hawk- 
weed, vetch, campion, madder and the ever-present, always cheer¬ 
ful dandelion. But where can you see unusual wildflowers? Where 
can you see the delicate spring ephemerals that 
cover the forest floor before the leaf canopy shuts 
out the sun? How do you find the flashy orchids 
with their wings and tongues, or fragile alpine 
flowers that only grow in northern climates? And 
how do you know when to go? 



In Vermont, there are hotspots all over the state 
that virtually gush wildflowers at certain times 
of the year. Many of them are in places where 
development will never occur, such as state parks 
and forests, as well as areas owned or main¬ 
tained by The Nature Conservancy of Vermont. 

Still others are on private land where the public is 
welcome. Here are 10 special areas you can visit and the best times 
to go, so you will be guaranteed an eyeful of wildflowers blooming 
in their natural habitats. 


Written and 
Photographed by 
Kate Carter 


This southeastern granite peak hosts a 
wide variety of wildflowers easily viewed 
from trails that lead to the horseshoe¬ 
shaped summit. The lovely spring ephem¬ 
erals, the first of the woodland flowers 
to bloom, start in April with bloodroot, 
violets, hepatica, spring beauty, wild 
ginger and Dutchman's breeches. May 
brings baneberry, foamflower, painted 
trillium and jack-in-the-pulpit. But the real 
showstopper comes in June, when moun¬ 
tain laurel (Kalmio loti folio) fills the forest 
with fist-sized bunches of flowers. The 
shrub, which grows to 12 feet high, is 
common in Connecticut and points south, 
especially in the Appalachians, but Black 
Mountain is one of the few sites where it 
grows in Vermont. 

More than 300 acres 
on Black Mountain 
are protected by the 
Nature Conservancy 
of Vermont. Two trails 
lead to the summit. 

The Conservancy built 
the trail on the western 
side (trailhead on Rice 
Farm Road). Another, 
easier trail begins on the 
eastern side on Black 
Mountain Road, where 
a small pullout fits about 
six cars. This trail crosses 
private land that the 
landowners have gra¬ 
ciously made available 
to those wishing to visit Black Mountain's 
summit via an easy climb. 

Nature Conservancy of Vermont, 

[802) 229-4425, www.nature.org. 
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Boswell Botany Trail, Manchester 
A Bonanza of Blooms 

The Boswell Botany Trail on the grounds 
of the Southern Vermont Arts Center has a 
long list of wildflowers, shrubs and ferns, 
some of them common, some unusual and 
a few that are very rare. 

No matter the month, you're sure to find 
something interesting in bloom. April and 
May come on strong with spring ephemer¬ 
al, followed in June by starflower, wood 
betony, pink and yellow lady's slippers 
and golden ragwort, a gem of a flower 
that far surpasses its name. July is when 
purple-flowering raspberry and 
other showy shrubs come into 
bloom, along with the tall and 
wavy Cimicifuga racemosa , oth¬ 
erwise known as fairy candles. 

If you're lucky, in August you'll 
see grass-of-Parnassus, a charm¬ 
ing white flower with striking 
dark veins. August is also when 
turtlehead, goldenrod, aster, 
boneset and joe-pye take over, bringing a 
final burst of color to the landscape. 

The Southern Vermont Arts Center, West 
Road, Manchester, {802) 362-1405, 
www.svac.org. 



Eshqua Bog, Hartland 
Loads of Lady's Slippers 

Father's Day is the time to visit Eshqua 
Bog, because that's when showy lady's 
slippers fill the fen with their bulbous pink 
and white blooms. A boardwalk allows 
easy viewing of the wetland plants while 
protecting their delicate habitat. If you go 
in mid-June, you'll also see yellow lady's 
slippers, cotton grass and blueberries. 

On the trail that goes around the fen 
you'll see dainty starflowers and cheerful 
bunchberries. In July, Labrador tea comes 
out, along with pink sheep laurel and the 
candlestick-like white bog orchid. 

Eshqua Bog is technically a fen, not a 
bog. The difference is the water source 
and the site's acidity. Water in bogs 
comes from precipitation; they have 
spongy peat deposits, acidic waters 
and a floor covered by a thick carpet 
of sphagnum moss. The water in fens 
comes from sources other than precipita¬ 
tion. They are peat-forming wetlands and 
differ from bogs because they are less 
acidic, have higher nutrient levels and 
can support a more diverse 
plant community. 

Nature Conservancy of 
Vermont, (802) 229-4425, 
www.nature.org. 


Mount Mansfield Summit, 
Underhill 

Mountaintop Beauties 

All summer long, alpine wildflowers 
and shrubs bloom on Mount Mansfield's 
summit. These small plants manage to 
survive the summit's harsh conditions and 
actually thrive in the punishing environ¬ 
ment. Among them is diapensia, officially 
endangered and found in the U.S. only 
on mounts Mansfield, Marcy (New York], 
Katahdin (Maine), and in the Presiden¬ 
tial Range (New Hampshire). 

At the same time, waves upon waves 
of leatherleaf are in full bloom. At this 
altitude, leatherleaf looks like a bonsai 
version of the same shrub that blooms 
three weeks earlier on shorelines in the 
Northeast Kingdom. In mid-June the tiny 
alpine blueberries bloom, along with 
bog bilberry and mountain cranberry 
(lingonberry). In July, mountain sandwort 
grows in clusters protected by rocky out¬ 
croppings. Pale laurel, Labrador tea and 
mountain ash also put on a show in July. 

The easiest way to get to the summit is 
to drive up the Toll Road and walk along 
the summit ridge. A shorter, steeper and 
much more difficult trail can be followed 
from the upper terminal of the gondola. 
Caution: Walk on marked trails, not frag¬ 
ile alpine plants. 

Toll Road and Gondola Skyride infor¬ 
mation is at www.stowe.com. 


From top, pitcher plant in 
blossom at East Montpelier's 
Chickering Bog, home of 
unusual orchids; wood lily on 
Hinesburg's Mount Philo, where 
wildflowers bloom from April 
through September; starflower 
on the Boswell Botany Trail in 
Manchester. 
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H. Lawrence Achilles Natural 
Area at Shelburne Pond, 

Shelburne 

May Blossoms on Parade 

To hit the jackpot of wildflower view¬ 
ing, go to this natural area in early May. 
Here's a short list: red and white trillium, 
wild columbine, saxifrage, Canada violet, 
trout lily, wood anemone, baneberry, 
squirrel corn, Dutchman's breeches, blue 
cohosh and wild strawberry. Anyone 
who's been there will agree it's a veritable 
wildflower-lover's paradise. A trailhead to 
the left of a public boat launch leads to 
a one-mile trail that wanders through the 
calcium-rich forest. There are several view¬ 
points overlooking the pond, and several 
side trails that drop down to the water. 

Shelburne Pond lies in an increasingly 
suburbanized area, but its shoreline 
remains unaltered, with 400 acres of 
swamps, marshes and rich woods that 
provide excellent habitat for several 
unusual plants and birds. The pond also 
serves as an important educational re¬ 
source for several departments at the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont. The wildflower trail is 
owned and maintained by the university. 

Nature Conservancy of Vermont, 

(802) 229-4425, www.noture.org. 



From top, columbine 
and Dutchman's 
breeches at Shel¬ 
burne Pond, where 
spring flowers burst 
forth in early May. 
Right, rose pogonia 
at Chickering Bog 
and, far right, paint¬ 
ed trillium along the 
History Hike at Little 
River State Park in 
Waterbury. 



Kettle Pond, Marshfield 
Road to Rhododendron 

The 3.2-mile hiking trail around Kettle 
Pond in Groton State Forest is an excellent 
place to view woodland wildflowers. It 
is one of the few sites in Vermont where 
you'll find Rhododendron maximum, also 
called great laurel or rosebay. The time 
to see this impressive rhododendron is the 
second week in July. Take the trail from 
the canoe-access parking lot on Route 
232 and within yards you'll come across 
its showy white and yellow blossoms. 
These shrubs grow to 12 feet high and 
are quite stunning when in full bloom. 

Another good time to visit Kettle Pond 
is late May to early June, when the for¬ 
est surrounding the pond is profusely 
decorated with pink lady's slippers and 
bunchberry. The shore is lined with 
leatherleaf, a low shrub with tiny, white 
bell-shaped flowers that dangle from an 
arching branch. Hobblebush calls for at¬ 
tention with its large, flat-topped clusters 
of tiny white flowers surrounded by a ring 
of larger white blossoms. In August, those 
flowers turn to bright red berries that be¬ 
come nearly black when ripe. 

There is no fee to pork or use the trail; 
(802) 426-3042, www.vtstateporks.com. 
The Kettle Pond hiking loop is described 
in the Green Mountain Club's The Day 
Hiker's Guide to Vermont, www.green 
mountoinclub.org. 
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Shaw Mountain Natural Area, 
Benson 

White Trilliums, Rare Wildflowers 

Go to Shaw Mountain Natural Area 
in early May for the largest white trilliums 
you will ever see. They love the calcare¬ 
ous soil conditions there, and it shows in 
their four-inch-wide snow-white blossoms. 
At the same time, early meadow rue is 
swaying in the breeze, violets are peek¬ 
ing out everywhere and round-leaf rag¬ 
wort is starting to bud. 

The Nature Conservancy of Vermont 
owns and manages the 500-acre Shaw 
Mountain Natural Area, which rises more 
than 500 feet above the surrounding 
land. You can walk a well-marked, 
2.4-mile self-guided trail through the area. 
Fifteen rare species live on the preserve, 
including six kinds of wildflowers: big tick- 
trefoil, snowy aster, squaw root, sessile¬ 
leaved boneset, three-parted violet and 
four-leaved milkweed. Big tick-trefoil and 
sessile-leaved boneset are on Vermont's 
endangered species list. 

Nature Conservancy of Vermont, 

(802) 229-4425, www.nature.org. 


Mount Philo State Park, Charlotte 
A Mountain of Flowers 

Mount Philo, Vermont's oldest state 
park, was created in 1924 and is Ver¬ 
mont's oldest state park. Rising from near 
sea level, the 968-foot peak is a land¬ 
mark in the Champlain Valley. Any time 
you visit Mount Philo, from April through 
September, you will see wildflowers. 

They line both the road and hiking trail 
from bottom to top and are everywhere 
on the summit. 

In April, before the park opens, you 
can take a leisurely walk up the road, or 
a more rugged hike up the trail and see 
all the typical early spring ephemerals. 

The first week in May is the time to enjoy 
dense stands of white trillium. Early June 
brings New Jersey tea, toadflax, barren 
strawberry and huckleberry. The bright 
orange wood lily and flowering raspberry 
bloom in early July. In August, the road is 
lined with jewelweed, both yellow and 
orange, and the summit is ablaze with 
white wood aster, lavender heart-leaved 
aster, goldenrod and magenta fireweed. 

The park is open daily, Memorial Day 
weekend through October 15; a fee is 
required; www.vtstateparks. com, 

(802) 425-2390. 


Clockwise from far 
left, bunchberry at 
Kettle Pond in Groton 
State Forest, an 
excellent spot to see 
woodland wildflowers; 
closed gentian on the 
History Hike at Little 
River State Park; and 
leatherleaf and 
lingonberry, both on 
Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont's highest 
peak. 


Chickering Bog, East Montpelier 
Wild Orchids, Pitcher Plants and 
Lady's Slippers 

Unusual orchids are hard to find. If you 
want to see two, go to Chickering Bog 
during the first half of June, when dragon's 
mouth and grass-pink are blooming. You'll 
also see the odd-looking carnivorous 
pitcher plant, which gets its nutrients by 
trapping bugs in its funnel-shaped leaves. 
The bugs die and are eventually ab¬ 
sorbed by the plant. Along the trails that 
lead to Chickering Bog are bunchberry, 
twinflower and pink lady's slipper. If you 
come in May, you'll see buckbean in the 
bog and several cold-climate shrubs, 
including bog rosemary, rhodora, leath¬ 
erleaf and red chokeberry, all of which 
have unusual, small and very pretty flow¬ 
ers. With July comes another unusual 
orchid, the elusive rose pogonia. Blue 
flag iris and the tiny sundew bloom at the 
same time. 

Nature Conservancy of Vermont, 

(802) 229-4425, www.nature.org. 
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WILDFLOWERS 




Pills bury 
Manor 


A New Horizon in Senior Living 


“Joining the Pillsbury Manor family has allowed me 
to continue to enjoy my life to the fullest. ” 

With 5 buildings on two campuses and 20 years experience, 
Pillsbury Manor offers apartments for Independent or Assisted Care 
Seniors. To learn more or to set up your personal tour, call us! 


(802) 863-7897 ext 215 
20 Harborview Road, South Burlington, VT 
www.pillsburymanor.com 



ALUMINUM DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 



•Aluminum Frame 
• Slip Resistant 

• Floats have no sharp 

edges or abrasive 
materials 

•Custom colors available 

• No painting required 
• Maintenance free 

• Environmentally friendly 


• Fixed & floating •On-site consulting 
•Cedar, Thruflow or aluminum decking 

• Ramps •Ladders •Benches •Accessories 

• Installations •Custom Sizes •Handicap Accessible 

• Made in Vermont •5-Year Warranty 




Open: Monday - Friday 8-4:30 


High Country Aluminum Products 

Toll-Free (877) 274-2721 •<802) 281-8245 
Route 14, Byron Hill Road, Hartford, VT 
Email: docks@sover.net 
www.highcountryaluminum.com 


History Hike, Little River State Park, 
Waterbury 

This hike is about four miles of leisurely 
walking on old jeep roads and trails in 
Little River State Park. Some sections go 
through dark woods, others are in sunny 
meadows. They include a variety of wild- 
flowers from April through September. The 
hike is a journey through time, with stone 
walls, artifacts, foundations and cemeteries 
from the early 1800s. 

The self-guided hike begins at the Dailey 
Loop Trail, a well-maintained jeep road 
(gated). Guide booklets are available at 
the trailhead. In April and May, the spring 
ephemerals are abundant. Spring beauties 
carpet the forest floor, along with purple tril- 
lium, goldthread, trout lily, hepatica, violets, 
wild ginger, Dutchman's breeches, squirrel 
corn and wild oats. In June, the painted 
trillium and heal-all appear. July brings 
meadows of ox-eye daisy and black-eyed 
Susan. August is for the tall flowers: Rough¬ 
stemmed goldenrod, flat-topped white 
aster, turtlehead, boneset and joe-pye 
weed have been growing all summer to 
reach their stellar heights. A meadow of 
goldenrod and joe-pye weed, their yellow 
and pink hues in perfect balance, is a work 
of art. In September you'll see the deep 
purple closed gentian and a small white 
orchid called nodding ladies' tresses. 

The History Hike is described in The 
Day Hiker's Guide to Vermont, published 
by the Green Mountain Club. Vermont's 
Deportment of Forests, Porks and Recre¬ 
ation publishes a History Hike booklet 
available at the Little River State Pork office 
or by colling 1802) 24T3655 or emailing 
porks@state.vt. us; www.vtstoteparks.com, 

(802) 244-7103. * 

Kate Carter is the author of Wildflowers of Ver¬ 
mont and Shrubs & Vines of Vermont, available 
at bookstores, via www.VermontLife.com or at 
www.wildflowersofvermont.com. 


FOR MORE: Complete directions 
to the sites are at www.Vermont 
Life.com. Information on Nature 
Conservancy sites is at www. 
nature.org. 
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TICONDEROGA 

(Continued from page 35) 

the new museum, but by 1953 Webb 
admitted the boat was too costly to run. 
The museum considered mooring it in 
Shelburne and shuttling tourists to visit 
it, but the idea was impractical. Then, 
thanks to an ambitious engineering 
project, the boat found a new home at 
the museum in 1955. (See page 34.) 

The move saved the Ticonderoga 
but created new challenges. As Ticon¬ 
deroga curator Chip Stulen notes, "You 
lose the crew when the ship is decom¬ 
missioned." He should know. Stulen, 
the Ticonderoga' s painter, Brian Por- 
nelos, and a dedicated group of volun¬ 
teers are now the boat's crew. "We are 
always working on the Ti," says Stulen. 
"The work really never ends." 

Stulen bemoans the fact that the hur¬ 
ricane deck's railings were originally 
made of white pine, which is prone 
to rot and requires constant mainte¬ 
nance. But when he replaces it, Stulen 
insists on using the same type of wood. 
A National Historic Landmark deserves 
such treatment. 

The University of Vermont owns 
documents from the boat's construc¬ 
tion that have been a boon to Stulen. 
The papers, he says, include "details 
of how it was, down to the number of 
spittoons and where the carpeting was 
purchased." 

That last detail came in handy recently, 
when the carpeting needed replacing. 
The museum went to the English com¬ 
pany that manufactured the original to 
find an appropriate replacement. 

Considering the Ticonderoga' s age, 
remarkably little has been changed 
since its launch. The whole vessel is 
roughly 80 percent original. 

"That is remarkable," Stulen says, 
"because the boat spanned the era from 
steam power to the internal combus¬ 
tion engine. The boat was never signifi¬ 
cantly altered because it was stuck in 
the backwaters of Vermont. This wasn't 
an area that was seeing change happen. 
Perhaps it was also the Yankee mental¬ 
ity that you don't throw it out if it's not 
broken. Thank God for that." 


Mark Bushnell lives in Middlesex and 
wrote about Mad River Glen’s single-chair 
ski lift in our Winter 2006-2007 issue. 

FOR MORE: Historic 77 photos and 
a 1950 Vermont Life story about the 
boat are at www.VermontLife.com. 
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The Chesterfield 
Commerce Park 


Essex County, New York State 


•Located 2 miles from 
Interstate 87 

•4 - Shovel Ready, Pre- 
Permitted 3-5 acres lots 

•Businesses may qualify 
Empire Zone Program 

• Road infrastructure 

•Water, Sewer Sc Power 
ON SITE 


►Access to skilled workforce 


►Financing Sc Incentive 
Programs 


A healthy place to 
grow a business 

A healthy place to 
grow a family 


For more information: 
www.essexcountyida.com 


A healthy place to be tel: 518-873-9114/fax: 518-873-2011 
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1. Request information via the Reader Service Card opposite this page. 
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PINE HILL PARK 

(Continued from page 57) 

a former mayor, gave the property to the 
city "to be used for recreation purposes 
by the public." In 1952, the city leased 
eight-acre Rocky Pond from the Rut¬ 
land Country Club and, using volunteer 
labor and donations, created what was 
one of the state's most ambitious rec¬ 
reational facilities, with a beachfront, 
picnic areas, fireplaces, two boathouses, 
a concession stand, toilet facilities, a 
manned lifeguard tower and float. 

Despite its initial popularity after 
opening in 1954, bad summer weather, 
a drowning, operating losses and van¬ 
dalism caused the city to abandon the 
project by 1957. In 1996, Rutland's then- 
Mayor Jeffrey Wennberg toured Rocky 
Pond and Muddy Pond and began ne¬ 
gotiations with the Rutland Country 
Club to buy them, but a vote was never 
taken. Now Smith and company are 
again negotiating in hopes the city can 
purchase the two ponds to protect them. 
A decision is expected this year. 

Smith might be the perfect person 
to lead the negotiations. A Rutland na¬ 
tive whose ancestors were among the 
founders of the Rutland Country Club, 
Rochester Electric and the Clement 
Bank, his family has long been involved 
in the local golfing scene. 

Over the past year, Lutz, Smith, 
Vile, Wight and company have quietly 
worked with the Vermont Mountain 
Bike Association, the Vermont Land 
Trust and others to gain easements 
across about a dozen properties where 
old logging and carriage roads could 
link Pine Hill Park with Proctor. 

For efforts like this, the Vermont 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Recreation and Dance named 
Smith its 2006 Layperson of the Year. 
Friends urged him to name a trail after 
himself, but the best he could do was 
name one for his dog, who died a year 
ago: Rembrandt's Brush Trail. 

Smith's work at Pine Hill Park has 
reminded him of American mythologist 
Joseph Campbell's tale of the man who 
travels into the deep forest in search of 
his own identity but finds he must re¬ 
turn to share what he has learned with 
his community to be truly fulfilled. 

"The journey," says Smith, "is nearly 
complete." 


Yvonne Daley writes and teaches in Ver¬ 
mont and San Francisco. Vyto Starinskas 
is a photographer for the Rutland Herald. 


Vermont Life Books 


VERMONT: A Special Beauty 

This charming softcover book full of photos 
selected by Vermont Life's editors will be 
the choice of every visitor to take home as 
a memento of their travels in the Green 
Mountains. And every Vermonter will want 
to buy it to share with their friends. Celebrate 
the striking scenic beauty of Vermont at an 
affordable price. 80 pp., 8!4 x 10!4, softcover. 

BVSB $16.95 

The Vermont Life Guide to Fall Foliage 

by Charles W. Johnson and Gale Lawrence 

An essential companion for fall travels. Noted 
Vermont naturalists describe each tree species and 
the autumn colors they produce in easily referenced 
color-coded pages. Regional maps detail 65 walking 
tours and four driving tours. Illustrations by Adelaide 
Murphy in addition to rich color photos. 96 pp., 7x7, softcover. (available July) 

BGFF $12.95 

To Order: CALL: 1-800-455-3399 or ONLINE: www.VennontLifeCntalog.com 
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DR® CHIPPER 


MAKES BRUSH PILES 
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DR’ POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept 57743X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.DRchipper.com 


DISAPPEAR FAST! 


DEVOURS BRANCHES up to 4 1/2 

TRANSFORMS HARD-TO- 
DISPOSE-OF MATERIALS — fallen 
limbs, storm damage, tops from felled trees into 
useful wood chip mulch! 

3 TO 4 TIMES FASTER than ordinary 
homeowner chipper/shredders which were 
designed for grinding up garden 
wastes — not heavy 
chipping. ^ ' 

UP TO 19 HP 


twin-cylinder engines 
with electric starting! 

SOLD FACTORY- 
DIRECT 

at great savings! _ 

New for Tractor Owners! 


thick! 


MADE 
IN USA 


Call or visit a DR Factory Store" near you! 

- 877 - 285 -£ 749 

[Vj YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Professional- 
Power DR® CHIPPER, including prices and specifications of 
features and options, and Seasonal Savings now in effect. 


New 3-Point Hitch, Tractor- 
Mounted models also available! 
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Perennial Pleasures Nursery 



W hen Jessica Gal- 
las, head gardener at 
Shelburne Museum, 
sought plants to revive 
the museum's 18th century 
apothecary garden, local nurs¬ 
eries couldn't help her. Gallas 
needed such once-common herbs 
as sweet cicely — a sugar substi¬ 
tute — and the perennial flower 
known as English cowslips, the 
blossoms of which can be made 
into wine. She was also looking for 
salad burnet, which besides its edible 
qualities was thought to stop internal 
bleeding. 

Gallas finally found a supplier, Peren¬ 
nial Pleasures Nursery, across the state 


By Steve Dryden 
Photographed by 
Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


in the tiny Northeast Kingdom 
town of East Hardwick. Perennial 
Pleasures is one of the country's 
best-known suppliers of heirloom 
flowers and herbs. Almost 1,000 
varieties have been grown in the 
nursery's fields and greenhouses 
since it was founded in 1980 on a 
bluff overlooking the foamy falls 
of the Lamoille River. Its success 
reflects a devotion to domestic 
gardening that's increasing in Ver¬ 
mont and the rest of the nation. The 
trend shows an appreciation of the ex¬ 
traordinary diversity of native Ameri¬ 
can flora and perennials from abroad. 
The names of some of the many plants 
at Perennial Pleasures — Jupiter's beard, 
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bouncing Bet, Persian centaurea, dame's 
rocket — testify to the inventiveness, 
whimsy and erudition of earlier gen¬ 
erations. 

American gardening customs have 
gone though several stages since the 
first colonists arrived in the early 1600s, 
and plants from all of these histori¬ 
cal periods are at Perennial Pleasures, 
though the style of the place is decid¬ 
edly Victorian. There's a gift shop with 
women's country hats and jackets that 
could costume actresses in a Merchant 
and Ivory film. Tea and scones with 
whipped cream are served in the flower 
garden or small conservatory. 

The English influences and the focus 
on unusual plants reflect the heritage 
of the nursery's founder, Rachel Kane. 
Her mother, Judith, who helps her run 
it, was raised in the Surrey countryside 
south of London. She married Thomas 
Kane, an American landscape architect 
who developed master plans for historic 
houses across the United States. 

The Kanes have lived in East Hard¬ 
wick since the 1970s. Growing up, Ra¬ 
chel accompanied her father on work 
trips. She got the idea for the nursery 
after hearing from her father how dif¬ 
ficult it was to obtain plants popular 
in other eras. "When I started out it 
was hard to find much beyond gladioli, 
marigolds and tea roses in the catalogs," 
she said. "I went to work in the pasture 
behind our house with little more than 
a few seed packets and a digging fork." 

Rachel emphasized that her plants 
are just as suitable for surrounding a 
20th century Colonial-style house as for 
a pre-Civil War Greek Revival mansion. 
Phlox is one of her favorites (in particu¬ 
lar, the tall garden phlox, Phlox panicu- 
lata). Although it is an American plant, 
"it was Europeans who saw its potential 
and experimented, later exporting im¬ 
proved types back to U.S. soil," Rachel 
said. "By the 1940s, there were over 200 
named varieties available, but sadly, a 
great number have disappeared." 

In her crusade to restore the diverse 
phlox catalog, Rachel maintains about 
110 varieties that grow well even in the 
harsh Northeast Kingdom winters. The 
colors range from soft and strong pink 
to salmon, orange and red. To promote 
phlox, Rachel holds a phlox festival 
every August during which she leads 
daily tours to showcase the flowers 
in bloom. 



Guides available in digital format at: 
www.vtchamber.com 


Is a Vermont 
vacation in 
your plans? 


G))ftinorA 

Country Inns 
and BcVB’s 


Our guidebooks 
are filled with great 
vacation ideas and 
helpful resource 


VERMONT 


To receive a free copy log on to: 
www.vtchamber.com/guide/vtlife.html 



Postcards from the Green 


Mountain State 
Visit Us At: 

AlpacaBreedersofYermont.com 



Keep Vermont’s Waters Pest-Free 

Vermont's lakes, ponds, and streams are threatened by the spread of 
Aquatic Invasive Species (AIS) like zebra mussels, eurasion watermilfoil, 
rusty crayfish and water chestnuts. These pests - 

• hamper water recreation 

• threaten native species and ecosystems 

• cost thousands of dollars annually in control and 
prevention 

STICK IT TO AQUATIC PESTS! 

A $10 purchase of our Aquatic Invasive Species (AIS) sticker supports 
local control and prevention efforts and provides you with a FREE day 
pass to enjoy any Vermont state park. 

Get your sticker and free day pass at 

www.VTWaterQuality.org. VERMONT 
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2008 Calendars 


2008 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x IOV2, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC08 $12.95 (Two or more: $12.50 ea.) 

2008 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5 Vs x 8 V, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. 

CEB08 $11.95 (Two or more: $11.50 ea.) 

2008 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This pocket-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 



Save $ 2 . 90 ... 

when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC08 


CPC08 $7.95 (Two or more: $7.50 ea.) 



The Sabra Field 2008 Calendar 

Since we introduced this calendar two years ago, its 
popularity has grown in leaps and bounds. Don’t miss 
out! Order early to receive this stunning new collec¬ 
tion of 12 images by one of Vermont’s most popular 
artists. 10x10 opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF08 $14.95 



Vermont Atlas & Gazetteer 

Eleventh Edition 



*2008 Vermont 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2008 
with Weather Notes 

Vermont Life s largest format wall calendar! 

This calendar sold out last year before the holidays 
were over, so be sure to order early to reserve yours! 
Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating 
Vermont weather facts, lore and statistics, plus 
room to write your own notes. 

13 x 10 x A y opening to 13 x 21. 

CSE08 $14.95 (Two or more: $13.95 ea.) 


Go online for great gift 


You can rely on this Atlas & Gazetteer 
to provide the most complete, up-to- 
date maps of Vermont. In addition to 
topographic maps with unbeatable detail 
there is gazetteer information that will 
help you plan activities such as camping, 
canoeing, scenic drives, museum and 
historic site visits and much more. 

Street maps for 50 cities and towns. 

72 pp. 11 x 15'/2, paperback. 

BDLM $19.95 

ideas! 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399 » 8 AM-4-.30 PM ET 
ON-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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IN A DAY 


Another summer attraction is the 
Tea and Poetry Series, readings by liter¬ 
ary locals, including writer and activ¬ 
ist Grace Paley. The large selection of 
culinary and medicinal herbs attracts 
such nationally known experts as Rose¬ 
mary Gladstar of the Sage Mountain 
Retreat Center, who brings her classes 
from nearby Barre. Though the nursery 
warns that it "cannot accept responsi¬ 
bility for personal experimentation," 
Judith, who cultivates the herbal side 
of the business, is happy to explain the 
history and amusing lore that surround 
many of the plants. 

She displays herbs for sale near the 
big red barn at the center of the nursery. 
A brood of densely feathered Cochin 
chickens patrols the barnyard, which 
merges with the first of several out¬ 
door "rooms" for strolling and view¬ 
ing plants for sale. In one space are 
roses, lilacs and statuary bordered by 
a densely planted evergreen enclosure 
with stone benches, fragrant plants and 
butterflies. Across a broad lawn, past 
a gazebo, is a walkway with a lengthy 
arbor ending at a statue of a goddess. 
After seeing the garden, it's just a quick 
walk for visitors down a steep hill to 
the Lamoille River bridge and the quiet 
crossroads village of East Hardwick. 

Rachel and Judith look forward to 
visitors who want to chat about the 
exotic and common plants that fill the 
grounds at Perennial Pleasures. "Gar¬ 
deners are nice people," Rachel wrote 
recently. "Spending time with plants 
teaches us about the big picture, about 
love, about natural cycles. Encircled 
with growing shoots, rich colors, warm 
earth and sweet smells, in radiant sun¬ 
shine or the perfect planting rain, it is 
indeed a beautiful life." <S> 



(^imtiyCurtains 

RETAIL SHOP 


916 Shelburne Road 

South Burlington, Vermont 


802-865-9595 


www.ccretailshops.com 


Discover the 
Difference ... 

Enhance your quality of 
living with the comfort, security, 
and convenience of 

Village at Fillmore Pond 's 
Independent and Residential 
Care living. 


Freelance writer Steve Dryden, a regular 
visitor to the Northeast Kingdom, lives 
in Maryland, feb Wallace-Brodeur lives 
in Montpelier. 

How to Co 

Perennial Pleasures Nursery is open 
from early May to mid-September, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Tuesday-Sunday, Memo¬ 
rial Day-Labor Day. English tea every 
afternoon noon-4 p.m. (except Mon¬ 
day); reservations suggested. Plants 
by mail: www.perennialpleasures.net, 
(802) 472-5104. 


We Make A Difference! 
Callfor a tour 

802 - 447-7000 




c Fillmore 9 ^ond 


300 Village Lane • Bennington, VT • 05201 
•www.villageatfillmorepond.com 





"MOOSE WOODS" 8"x 10" 

Print $100 

"AH to warm your heart and home " 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. 

Early River Gallery Plymouth, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


WILL MOSES 


"TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME' 
Serigraph 18"x 26" $390 


"OLD RUGGED COURSE" 12"x 12" 
Print $145 
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ByMARIALISA Calta 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 


I f one were to give an award for the 
Vermont restaurant with the most 
awards, Hemingway's, in Killing- 
ton, would be a likely recipient. 

In the 25 years since it opened, the 
plaudits have been arriving at a steady 
pace. Food et) Wine magazine listed 
it among the Top 25 Restaurants in 
America. Noted restaurant critic Mimi 
Sheraton put it among her top 50. Es¬ 
quire termed it one of the "Great Res¬ 
taurants of the World" (and "one of the 
most romantic restaurants in America"). 


Hemingway's won the Robert Mondavi 
Culinary Award of Excellence, has been 
recommended by The New York Times 
and profiled in Food Arts magazine. It 
has received four stars from the Mobil 
Travel Guide and four diamonds from 
AAA (it's one of only two restaurants 
in the country that has done this for 20 
years in a row). And in case you need 
more convincing, Patsy Highberg of 
Woodstock says, "It's the best restau¬ 
rant in Vermont. Easily." 

What does Highberg know? She and 
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Hemingway's owners Ted and 
Linda Fondulas in the award-winning 
restaurant's vaulted dining room. 
Left, the Chocolate Present dessert. 


her husband, Paul, ate at Hemingway's 
on opening night, 25 years ago last Au¬ 
gust. What they found has kept them 
coming back almost weekly ever since. 

"The menu is so well thought out, the 
ingredients are of the best quality, the 
preparation is elegant but simple and 
it's always consistent," she says. "I love 
the quirky colors in the main dining 
room. The service is terrific." 

In short, if you happen to be travel¬ 
ing east on Route 4 from Killington, 


hunger strikes and you spot a quaint- 
looking, 19th century clapboard build¬ 
ing that beckons like the stagecoach 
stop it once was, you'll be in good hands. 
Most people don't just happen by though; 
Hemingway's is what is described in the 
industry as a "destination dining" spot. 

But despite all the praise, owners Ted 
Fondulas and his wife, Linda Santucci 
Fondulas, seem to be working harder 
than ever. A recent afternoon visit 
found Linda — slim and energetic, with 
a cascade of dark hair — checking floral 
arrangements and the reservation book, 
while Ted and chef de cuisine Dennis 
Vieira fine-tuned the night's menu. The 
brioche pudding for the quail was just 
out of the oven. The chestnut soup was 
simmering. The monkfish was slow- 
roasting. The Fondulases make it clear 
that despite dozens of awards — and 
the opportunities they bring to hobnob, 
as the couple has, with famous chefs 
like Manhattan's Daniel Boulud and 
Chicago's Charlie Trotter — they still 
make sure that each plate that leaves 
the kitchen is a work of art, that the 
music is just the right volume and the 
flowers are fresh. 

"It's nice to get the awards," Linda 
says dryly. "But it's even nicer to pay 
the rent." 

There was a time in his career when 
Ted was more a burger-and-fries than 
a duck-confit-risotto kind of guy. Now 
58, with an open face and a quick smile, 
he grew up in Queens, New York, vis¬ 
iting diners in Poughkeepsie owned 
by his grandfather and uncles. He met 
Linda, who had grown up in Utica, New 


York, in Shakespeare class, when they 
were both attending Utica College. Ted 
was interested in becoming a writer. 
Linda suggested making some spending 
money working in a local restaurant. "I 
said, 'Absolutely not, I am not working 
in a restaurant,' " Ted recalls. "I told 
her, 'I know this business. I grew up in 
it.' " Chalk it up to famous last words; 
he took the job. Marriage, long stints 
abroad, work in and out of restaurants 
and hotels in California, Maine, New 
Hampshire and New York City (not 
necessarily in that order] followed, with 
an interlude in Woodstock at the now- 
defunct Rumble Seat Rathskeller. Even¬ 
tually, Ted wound up working at the 
Hawk resort in Stockbridge. When, in 
1982, the couple learned that Lauren's, 
a French restaurant in the historic Asa 
Briggs House on Route 4 was going out 
of business, Hemingway's was born. 

They began renovations with little 
money, says Linda, working around the 
existing layout. The spacious, vaulted 
dining room is now painted a rich 
salmon with lavender and aquamarine 
accents. The cozy Garden Room has 
a fireplace, as does the lounge. They 
opened the rustic, stone-walled wine 
cellar for guests. A small, elegant bar 
provides a waiting area and a place to 
sip one of the restaurant's signature 
cocktails, like a Burnt Orange Kir (Lil¬ 
let Blanc, Cynar and orange peel). 

They named the restaurant after one 
of their favorite writers, one of their 
favorite American writers. The distinc¬ 
tion is important. "It was a way to sig¬ 
nal that our restaurant would be more 



Fondulas and chef de cuisine Dennis Vieira prepare mussels. 
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Sponsored by Vermont Crafts Council • www.vermontcrafts.com 

WMKRtKtEB _:_:_— 

Finely (rafted | Solmate ^Socks 

Wedding and Commitment 
Rings in Gold and Platinum 


— 


Mismatched with care in Vermont 

In wool or cotton for kids A adults 

To receive a catalog please call 
toll free 866-762-5523 


Solmate Socks 
PO Box 240 

So. Strafford, VT 05070 


see our entire collection 
www.socklady.com 

I 


Vermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


www.vermontcrafts.com 

Explore Vermont's most comprehensive web resource for 


craft artists, craft galleries and craft organizations, 
including links to individual websites. 

Featuring potters, jewelers, print- 
| .makers, wood workers, blacksmiths, 

• furnituremakers, quiltmakers, glass¬ 
-blowers, weavers, painters and 
^folk artists. 

Also find information about 
Open Studio Weekend 2007. 


Vermont Crafts Council, P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05602, vt1crafts@aol.com 


Stahler Furniture 

American Quality ~ Vermont Values 

Bring us your ideas, and 
we’ll help you develop them 
from sketch to reality with 
Custom Vermont-Made 
hardwood furniture. 

63"Custom Vermont Pedestal Desk 

Route 5, Lyndonville, Vt 
call 1 800 439 5996 or visit 
www.stahlerfurniture.com 




Find the Vermont Life Gift Catalog 

online at 

VermontLifeCatalog. 


Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 


Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 
Early American Lighting 


Authentic Designs 

The Mill Road, West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Catalogues $4-00 each 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
M onday-Friday, 9:00-4:30 














Visit us 
on the Web at 
VermontLife.com 
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TABLE TALK 


American than French/' says Linda. 

What they envisioned was, Ted says, 
an "upscale country restaurant," featur¬ 
ing native game birds and meat, some¬ 
thing along the lines of the eateries they 
had encountered while traveling in Tus¬ 
cany. "It was unusual in Vermont at that 
time," says Ted. He took inspiration 
from two other Vermont restaurateurs 
who blazed distinctive paths — the late 
Jon Zachadnyk of Zaclc's on the Rocks 
in Montgomery, and the late Ernie Royal 
of Royal's Hearthside Restaurant in Rut¬ 
land. Ted praises both for running un¬ 
usual, one-of-a-kind restaurants. 

"Ernie Royal made his popovers from 
scratch and cut his own meats and had 
an open hearth and did things the way 
he wanted to," says Ted. "It makes him 
a bit of a pioneer, a bit of a hero." 

Years before nearly every chef, from 
short-order cooks to high-end artistes, 
began singing the praises of local foods, 
Ted and his wife were spending spare 
moments tracking down sources of rab¬ 
bit, venison, quail and other game. 

"It was out of necessity," he says. "The 
menu came first, then we had to find 
the stuff." He makes it clear that the 
couple was not trying to be precious. "If 
you're running a restaurant in Tuscany, 
where do you get your rabbit? You get 
it from a guy down the road," he says. 
He got his from "a guy in Rutland." He 
drove to Brattleboro to pick up braces of 
pheasant in a parking lot. He stumbled 
upon Orb Weaver cheese of New Haven, 
among the first artisan cheeses made in 
the state, and put it on the menu. 

Although Ted says he was motivated 
by necessity, he was also part of a move¬ 
ment embodied on the national level by 
Alice Waters and the other "anthropol¬ 
ogy/literature majors," as Ted describes 
them, who infiltrated the food world 
with their "energy and intellect." She 
and her cohorts, he says, "changed the 
food landscape in America." 

As for Ted himself, he was chang¬ 
ing the Vermont landscape, offering an 
upscale take on local foods. "I define 
upscale as a restaurant that customizes 
and educates," he says. 

His well-trained and knowledge¬ 
able wait staff encourage people to 
ask questions and learn, if they want 
to, he says. As for customizing, he is 
constantly trying to make the food he 
serves his own, created and served with 
the Hemingway's imprint. This is why 


everything he makes, from the stocks 
to the bread and pasta, is made on the 
premises. "When you eat here, we hope 
you are getting something you can't get 
anywhere else," he says. "It's ours, we 
own it, we make it." 

He finds that making everything 
from scratch allows him more control. 

"I make my own duck confit not be¬ 
cause it's cheaper," he says, "but be¬ 
cause mine has half the salt of the stuff 
sold commercially." 

Ideas for dishes come "from every¬ 
where," he says. A cookbook or maga¬ 
zine can be a jumping-off point, as can 
dinner at another restaurant. 

"Whenever we are eating someplace, 
Linda and I will look at each other and 
say: 'What would we do to make this a 
Hemingway's dish?' " Take the humble 
Reuben sandwich. Ted deconstructed the 
traditional concoction (corned beef on rye 
with sauerkraut, Swiss cheese and Rus¬ 
sian dressing); the Hemingway's version 
is homemade rye-caraway toasts topped 
with brined and smoked slow-roasted 
quail, red and white cabbage, diced Swiss 
cheese, fresh tomato salsa and a mustard- 
mayonnaise dressing. 

"It's recognizable on an unconscious 
level," he says. "But it's definitely our 
own." These days, he works closely 
with the young Vieira, a Massachusetts 
native fresh from training in Boston, 
Italy and Paris, who appeared from the 
kitchen during a recent visit with ex¬ 
quisite samples of chestnut soup topped 
with maple foam, homemade cavatelli 
(a flour and ricotta pasta) with oyster 
mushrooms and slow-roasted monkfish 
with red peppers and Pernod. These 
were served at a white-linen-covered 
table in the main dining room, with a 
portrait of Ted gazing down from the far 
wall. The portrait was his prize for the 
Mondavi Award in 2001. 

"Yes, the portrait is wonderful, 
much better than a plaque," he says 
with a slightly abstracted air. He is 
needed in the kitchen. "I have dinner 
to make!" 

• 

Hemingway's, Route 4, Killington,- 
www.hemingwaysrestaurant.com, (802) 
422-3886; appetizers, $12—$16; entrees, 
$27-$36. 


FOR MORE: The Hemingway's 
recipe for cream of garlic soup is at 
www.VermontLife.com. 


i 


Geo. Ainley 


i 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802 - 263-5217 



WHY DON’T 

WOODPECKERS 


“The avian equivalent in tone and expertise 
to NPR’s Car Talk Magliozzi brothers...” 

—Publishers Weekly 

Why Don't Woodpeckers Get Headaches?, 
based on the beloved “Ask the Bird Folks” 
columns, answers questions backyard 
birders want to know, such as: 

• How high a birdhouse should be 

• What kind of birdseed is best 

• How to protect feeders from squirrels 

And—of course—why woodpeckers don’t 
get headaches. 

Covers regional species including the 
Purple Finch, Pileatcd Woodpecker, Gray 
Catbird, Northern Harrier, and others. 

beacon Paperback $9.95 | at bookstores everywhere 
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Inns and Outings 

Keys to the Kingdom 

A Free Map and Our Guide to Nine Top Northeast 
Kingdom Attractions and Two Scenic Tours 


By Tom Slayton 


T he Northeast Kingdom is partly 
a place and partly an idea. Situated 
in Vermont's northeastern corner, 
it is our most rural region, an area of 
scenic lakes, remote hill farms, small 
villages, vast forests — and surprising 
cultural richness. It comprises Essex, 
Orleans and Caledonia counties. De¬ 
spite its rural character, or perhaps be¬ 
cause of it, the Kingdom is home to 
many writers and artists and also has 
several fine museums and art galleries. 

Not only does it stand firmly apart 
from the rest of the country and the 
rest of New England, this proud and 
remote area even prizes its special 
differences from the rest of Vermont. 
Although there's plenty of sophistica¬ 
tion and beauty there, the Kingdom is, 
if anything, more conservative, more 
stubbornly independent, more rough- 
hewn and more down-home informal 
than other parts of the state. 

It is also an area of striking natural 


beauty. It is known as Vermont's Lakes 
District because it boasts more than 30 
sparkling lakes and ponds, some large 
and spectacularly beautiful, others se¬ 
cluded and quiet. There are stretches 
of deep, unbroken forest, especially in 
Essex County. Yet backroad tours often 
yield surprisingly large vistas of a roll¬ 
ing patchwork of farm and forest lands, 
dotted with villages. 

The Kingdom's two major centers 
are St. Johnsbury, near the junction 
of interstates 93 and 91, and Newport, 
near the Canadian border. Each has its 
own charms. 

The Kingdom is a place that rewards 
exploration at a gentle pace. Here are 
nine places you can visit and two driv¬ 
ing tours to help you get to know the 
region better: 

1. Fairbanks Museum: The collec¬ 
tions in this large Victorian natural 
history museum are amazingly wide- 
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Beyond Newport's waterfront, 
beautiful Lake Memphremagog 
stretches north into Canada. 


ranging, from stuffed moose and bears 
to art made from bugs! The museum 
also has a rich array of field and cultural 
programs, hosts a modern weather cen¬ 
ter and houses Vermont's only public 
planetarium. Located in St. Johnsbury. 
www.fairbanksmuseum.org. 

2. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum: The 

Athenaeum is a feast for the eyes — and 
the mind. It is St. Johnsbury's public 
library, but is also an architectural trea¬ 
sure and houses a Victorian art gallery 
that displays one of the spectacular 
treasures of 19th century art, Albert 
Bierstadt's wall-filling "The Domes of 
the Yosemite." www.stjathenaeum.org. 

3. Cabot Creamery: Located just out¬ 
side the western boundary of the North¬ 
east Kingdom, this is a great place to 
learn about the region's farming history. 
You can also tour the cheesemaking 
operation and taste some of Vermont's 
finest cheddar. www.cabotcheese.com. 

4. Peacham: One of the most scenic 
villages in The Kingdom, or anywhere. 
You can explore the back roads for a 
variety of striking scenic views or stop 
in at the Peacham Store. 


History is evident everywhere in 
St. Johnsbury's historic, beautiful 
and useful Athenaeum. 


5. Lake Willoughby: Arguably the 
most spectacular lake in the North¬ 
east, Willoughby is long and narrow, 
cold and clear, situated dramatically 
between two mountains with Biblical 
names: Pisgah and Hor. It is 20 miles 
north of St. Johnsbury on Route 5A. 

6. Craftsbury: Craftsbury Common 
is another quintessential Vermont vil¬ 
lage: a score of hilltop white buildings 
arranged around a spacious green. At 
the foot of the hill is a good general 
store and north of the common is the 
Craftsbury Outdoor Center, featuring 
hiking and sculling in the summer, 
cross-country skiing in the winter. 

7. Browningtoii and the Old Stone 
House: This tiny hill village offers a 
hefty dose of Vermont history and a 
tower nearby with a great vista. Alexan¬ 
der Twilight, the first African-American 
to graduate from an American university, 
built an imposing stone schoolhouse 
here in the 1830s. It's now a museum. He 
and his wife, Mercy, are buried nearby. 
www.oldstonehousemuseum.org. 

8. Newport: This small city overlooks 
beautiful Lake Memphremagog, which 
extends into Canada. There's a pleasant 
waterfront, a historic downtown and 
the Northern Forest Canoe Trail. 

9. Haskell Free Library & Opera 
House: This century-old landmark 
straddles the U.S.-Canada border in 
Derby Line. A line on the library floor 
allows visitors to stand astride the 
boundary, one foot in each nation. In 
nearby Beebe Plain is Canusa Street 
which, as its name suggests, is split 
down the middle by the international 
boundary, www.haskellopera.org. 


10. Scenic Drive: Darling Hill: North 
of Lyndonville, follow Route 114 for 
about a mile, cross the railroad tracks 
and take the first left. It will take you 
steeply uphill to some fine country 
inns, stately hilltop mansions and stun¬ 
ning views of Burke Mountain and the 
land around. 

11. Wilderness Tour: For a reward¬ 
ing day's outing, drive routes 5 and 
114 from St. Johnsbury to Island Pond 
and return via Essex County on routes 
105 (east), 102 (south) and U.S. Route 2 
(west) back to St. Johnsbury. There are 
several wildlife refuges, state forests 
and parks along the way, and a general 
feeling of wild isolation prevails. 


Tom Slayton is the editor emeritus of 
Vermont Life. 


Get Your Free Map 

National Geographic 
Traveler magazine, 
in cooperation with 
the Northeast King¬ 
dom Geotourism 
Alliance, has pro¬ 
duced a geotourism 
map of the region. 

It's a beautiful map 
that highlights the 
Northeast Kingdom's 
topography, cultural and natural 
attractions. For a free copy, contact 
The Northeast Kingdom Travel and 
Tourism Association at (800) 884- 
8001 or www.travelthekingdom.com. 
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Treks 


Small Hikes, Big Rewards 

Five Short Walks with Big Views at the End of the Trail 


By Lisa Densmore 


A nimal tracks under fallen 
leaves. The solitude of a clear 
mountain tarn. A jaw-dropping 
view. If you yearn for the beauty of 
the backcountry, but are not up for an 
epic day on the trail, there are many 
short hikes in Vermont that offer gen¬ 
tle baclccountry adventure with a big 
reward at the apex. Here are five hikes 
that offer big rewards for two miles or 
less of walking one-way. 

1. MOUNT OLGA 

Molly Stark State Park , Wilmington 

Round trip: 1.7 miles 
Highest Elevation: 2,145 feet 
Elevation gain: 520 feet 
Directions: From Wilmington, head 
east on Route 9 for about 4 miles. The 
entrance to the state park is on the 
south side of the road. 


Mount Olga is in Molly Stark State 
Park. The woman for whom the moun¬ 
tain is named is unknown, but Molly 
Stark was the wife of the legend¬ 
ary John Stark, a brigadier general in 
the New Hampshire militia (which 
included Vermonters), who led the 
Colonial troops at the Battle of Ben¬ 
nington in 1777. 

The hike is an easy loop but with a 
big payoff — a fire tower with a 360- 
degree view of southern Vermont and 
northern Massachusetts. 

The trail leaves the picnic area from 
the right side of the ranger cabin on 
the Mount Olga Trail (blue blazes) and 
climbs gently. Along the way, you pass 
a tree that was struck by lightning in 
2003 and delaminated, with strips of 
its trunk arcing over the trail. 

At 0.7 mile, the trail comes to a "T." 
Bear left, climbing over a stretch of 


slab and passing three rundown cab¬ 
ins. The fire tower is just ahead next to 
a lower communications tower. 

The current steel tower, registered 
as a National Historic Lookout, was 
moved to Mount Olga from nearby 
Bald Mountain in 1949 and remained 
in active service until the 1970s. 

2. PLEIAD LAKE 

Ripton 

Round trip: 0.8 mile 
Highest Elevation: 2,150 feet 
Elevation gain: 150 feet 
Directions: Take Route 125 to the top 
of Middlebury Gap (just east of the 
Middlebury Snowbowl). Follow the 
Long Trail south. 

The Pleiad Lake hike is inverted; 
you hike down first. On a shoulder of 



From the top of Mount Philo, the 
^ «v| ew of the Champlain Valley 
spreads out far and wide. 











Worth Mountain, Pleiad, a pond really, 
is one of the highest lakes in Vermont. 
A mere 0.4 mile from Route 125, it is 
surprisingly little known. 

From the trailhead, take the Long 
Trail south (white blazes) up a short 
rise, past a sign-in box to one of the 
Snowbowl ski trails. Bear left up the 
trail, angling toward the top of the 
chairlift, where you can get a view of 
the Adirondacks on a clear day. 

From the lift terminal, the trail 
re-enters the woods. It descends old 
log steps, then continues through the 
woods to another ski trail. At about 
0.3 mile, the trail comes to a fork. Bear 
right, leaving the Long Trail on a short 
spur to Pleiad Lake. After crossing a 
third ski trail, the trail comes to the 
edge of the lake. A loosely defined foot¬ 
path skirts its right side, past a broad 
rock that makes a perfect picnic spot. 

3. MOUNT ELMORE 

Elmore State Park, Elmore 
Round trip: 2.4 miles (fire tower only), 
3.4 miles (fire tower and Balanced 
Rock). 

Highest Elevation: 2,608 feet 
Elevation gain: 1,450 feet 
Directions: Take Route 12 to Elmore 
State Park. From the tollbooth, con¬ 
tinue straight ahead to the trailhead 
parking lot. Take the Fire Tower Trail, 
not the Nature Trail. 

Mount Elmore is a favorite among 
local hikers because of the view from 
its fire tower. With the Lake Elmore 
beach at the base, it is a perfect desti¬ 
nation on a summer day. 

From the parking area, the trail heads 
uphill on a fire road. At 0.5 mile, at the 
end of the fire road, it takes a sharp 
right onto the Mount Elmore Trail (blue 
blazes). At 1.0 mile, the trail reaches a 
lookout on the left, the site of the old 
fire watcher's cabin. The view to the 
east over Lake Elmore stretches as far 
as Mount Washington. If hiking with 
young children or old dogs, this is good 
place to have a picnic and turn around. 

From here the trail becomes rougher 
and steeper until you reach a "T." 
Turn left to reach the fire tower, which 
affords phenomenal views. 

For an interesting side trip, return to 
the "T" and head in the other direction 
toward Balanced Rock, a boulder about 
20 feet long and 6 feet high, perched 
at an angle on a rock outcropping. It's 
worth the extra half mile to see this 
giant rock appear to defy gravity. 

(Continued on page 88) 




ENJOY THE FOUR SEASONS 


Smart Mower 


for Small Lawns! 


One year ( four issues) $15.95 
Call toll free: 1-800-284-3243 
Order online: www.VermontLife.com. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


MS07VL2 


The NEUTON Cordless Electric Mower uses no gas or oil, 
so it's quiet, clean, and starts instantly — every time! 

It is lightweight, so it's easy for anyone to use. 

So economical it costs just 10C to mow your lawn 
and never needs a tune-up. It's the only lawn 
mower that will also TRIM 
around trees and EDGE 
along your walk or 
driveway. 


* ijhnk^i hnrjf iii i?^ 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


TOLL-FREE 1-888-212-8909 

'STYES'! Please rush my FREE Catalog and DVD all 
about the amazing NEUTON Cordless Electric Mower, 

and details of your optional Trimmer/Edger Attachment. 


Address _ 


_ State _ 


IMEUTOIVL Power Equipment, Dept. 57782X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 


So why use a gas-powered mower on 
a small lawn? Just mail the coupon to 
the right, visit us at: 

www.neutonmowers.com 

or call us Toll-Free to receive 

a FREE Catalog and DVD with 
complete details! 


ncuton 

NATURALLY SMARTER POWER EQUIPMENT. 
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Jack Rowell 


SUMMER HIGHLIGHTS 


June 7-10: Roots on the River, Bellows 
Falls. This small Connecticut River town 
hosts a big festival! Listen to acoustic, roots, 
blues and bluegrass performers, including 
Fred Eaglesmith, Iris Dement, Red Molly, 
Eileen Jewell and Vermont's own Starline 
Rhythm Boys, playing at venues throughout 
town.Th., 7-10 p.m.; Fri., noon-10:30 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-10:30 p.m. An all-acoustic show 
will be held at the historic Rockingham Meet¬ 
ing House on Sunday from noon-3 p.m. 
463-9595, www.rootsontheriver.com. 






Starline Rhythm Boys 


June 10: Peony Sunday, Shelburne 
Museum. Shelburne Museum's extensive 
new peony garden — with more than 700 
peonies in 25 varieties — makes its debut. 
Take a tour of the new garden, attend workshops on peony 
care and watch the dedication ceremony. While you're there, 
visit the museum's nine new exhibits or the permanent col¬ 
lections of art, Americana and design. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily, 

985-3346. www.shelburnemuseum.org; see our Through the 

Season listings. e 

1 

3 

June 29-July 1 : Ver¬ 
mont Quilt Festival, 

Champlain Valley Expo, 

Essex Junction and St. 

Michael's College, Colchester. If you're a quilter 
or someone who appreciates the artistry of quilts, 
you won't want to miss this. You can see more than 
400 dazzling quilts, take one of the 75 classes, go 
to lectures and gallery talks, visit vendors or have 
Aunt Ginny's incredible quilt appraised. Special 
events this year: Small and Smaller, an exhibit of 
antique crib and doll quilts; New York Beauties, quilts 
made prior to 1875; Warren Kimble's new fabric collection; and 
a champagne and chocolate preview 
Thursday evening, June 28. 

(603) 444-7500; www.vqf.org. 


Last year's best in show by 

Denise Tallon Havlan 


July 6-8: Vermont Heritage Days, 

Windsor. Bring the whole family and 
join Windsor as it celebrates the 1777 
adoption of Vermont's groundbreak- 5 
ing constitution. Visit the Old Consti- | 
tution House where costumed guides 2 ..... ..,, .. 

interpret history; take a carriage ride; | 
see traditional crafts or go to a Vic¬ 
torian tea party. A parade, children's activities, a classic car show, train rides, a swing 
dance, an ice cream social and tours of the Cornish Colony Museum and the American 
Precision Museum are also part of the festivities.Times vary each day. 674-5910, 
www.windsorheritagedays.com. 



July 14: Antiques & Uniques Festival. Take the 
beautiful Craftsbury Common, add more than 130 
vendors of antiques, crafts and collectibles, stir in the 
bake sale and live music and you have a recipe for a 
summer day well spent. It all benefits the Vermont Children's Aid 
Society, a group that provides adoption services and child and 
family counseling. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (800) 479-0015; www.vtcas.org. 


Calendar of 

Summer: 


By Lise Markus 

June 

1 : 

Montpelier Art Walk. 20 venues. 4—8 p.m. Map 
at Lazy Pear Gallery. 223-7680. 

1- 3: 

Strolling of the Heifers. Best chefs of Vt. pavil¬ 
ion, fiddle fest, children’s events, dancing, farm 
tour. Heifer parade, Sat., 10 a.m. Brattleboro. 
237-1646. 

1 - 10 : 

Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. Internation¬ 
ally known jazz performers. 863-7992. 

2 : 

Open Fields School Medieval Festival. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Thetford Hill Green. 785-2077. 

2- 3: 

Green Mountain Relay. 200-mile running relay 
across Vermont. Jeffersonville. Fri., 6 a.m.-Sat., 

5 p.m. (303) 788-0688. June Horse Trials. 

8 a.m.-4 p.m. Green Mt. Horse Association. 
South Woodstock. 457-1509. 

7: 

Of Burqas & Bikinis: Afghani Women & the 
War on Terror. 7 p.m. Woodbury Community 
Library. 472-5710. 

9: 

Contradance. Battenkill Inn’s barn. Manchester 
Center. 362-4213. 

13: 

The British Ballad Tradition in New England. 

11 a.m. Ilsley Library, Middlebury. 388-4581. 

17: 

Vermont Sun Triathlon. Branbury State Park, 
Salisbury. 388-6888. 

17- 23: 

Northeast Heritage Music Camp. Fiddle, 
piano, accordion, banjo, guitar & flute instruc¬ 
tion. Johnson State College. (812) 334-7992. 

18- July 14: 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library Book Sale. Mon.- 
Th., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri. & Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Montpelier. 223-3338. 

21- 23: 

Vermont Comedy Works. Comedians & magi¬ 
cians perform, Rutland. 773-9380. 

22 : 

Arts Alive Art Hop. Visit galleries throughout 
Rutland. 773-9380. 

22- 23: 

Chittenden Relay For Life. Benefit for the 
American Cancer Society. 6 p.m.-6 a.m. Cham¬ 
plain Valley Expo, Essex Junction. 872-6315. 

23: 

Lucy' Mackenzie Humane Society' Grand 
Opening. Tours, music, food, children's crafts, 
demos. 3-6 p.m., W. Windsor. 484-7459. Dum- 
merston Congregational Church Old-Fash¬ 
ioned Strawberry Supper. 5-7 p.m. Dummer- 
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ston Ctr. 254-9158. Blake Memorial Library 
Garden Tour. 1-5 p.m. 439-5338. 

23-24: 

Champlain Valley Antique Auto Show. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Collins Perley Sports Complex, 
St. Albans. 398-1014. Vermont History Expo. 
150 historical societies & museums. Sat. & Sun. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tunbridge World’s Fairgrounds. 
479-8500. 

24: 

Vermont Eco Tour. Cycling fundraiser. 9 a.m., 
100-k; 10 a.m., 30/50-k. Morse Farm, E. Mont¬ 
pelier. 229-9151. 

28 -July 1: 

Vermont Morgan Heritage Days. Morgan 
horses. Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 763-7022. 

July 

5: 

Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, &C 7 p.m. St. 
Michael’s Parish Hall, Greensboro Bend. 
533-2615. 

6 - 8 : 

Mad Rally 2007. Motorcycle rally. Fri., noon-9 
p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Kenyon’s Field, Waitsfield. (888) 892-2457. 

7: 

Brandon Independence Day Celebration. 9 

a.m.-9 p.m. Central Park, Green Park & Park 
Village. 247-3275. 

7-Aug. 14: 

Stowe Free Library Giant Book Sale. 9 a.m - 

dusk. 253-6145. 

8 : 

Even We Here. Abraham Lincoln in his own 
words portrayed by Michael Fox Kennedy. 2 
p.m. St. Albans Historical Museum. 527-9821. 

10 : 

Strawberry Feast on the Farm. Desserts made 
from local berries; farm tour. 5-7 p.m. Lilac 
Ridge Farm, Guilford. Tickets, 257-0236. 


Note: All dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Call organizers to 
confirm. For an updated events calendar, visit 
www.VermontLife.com. 

Please submit your calendar listings for the 
months of December 2007 and January and 
February 2008 to editors@VermontLife.com 
by August 25, 2007. The area code for all 
phone numbers is 802. 


July 29: Komen VT-NH Race for the Cure, Hildene 
Meadowlands, Manchester. Run, walk or cheer them 
on! Started by Nancy Brinker in memory of her sister, 

Susan Komen, who died of breast cancer, this 5-k race 
raises funds to support screening, education, research 
and treatment of breast cancer. Join this supportive 
community of people who are making a difference. 

9:15 a.m., women's 5-k run; 10 a.m., men's 5-k run; 10:45 
a.m., coed 5-k walk; 11:45 a.m., 1-mile steeplechase for 
children under 12. 362-2733, www.vtnhcure.org. 

Aug. 3-5; Champlain Valley Folk Festival, King- 
sland Bay State Park. Enjoy the height of a lush Vermont summer along the shores 
of Lake Champlain while you watch national and local folk musicians and dancers in 
intimate concerts. Some of this year's performers include: Peggy Seeger, Matapat, 
Bruce Molsky, La Famille Beaudoin and theWDEV Radio Rangers.Take a workshop 
and do some singing, dancing and jamming yourself. Food, crafts and swimming are 
also available. (877) 850-0206; www.cvfest.org. 


Aug. 9: The first Montreal-Boston Tour, 

a professional men's cycling race, will bring 
hundreds of Tour de France-level cyclists 
through Vermont.Their challenging route 
begins in Jay Peak, heads south through 
Montgomery, Smugglers' Notch, Stowe, Lake 
Elmore and Montpelier, ending at Sugarbush 
Resort's Lincoln Peak. (800) VERMONT, 
www.montreal-boston-tour.com. 

Throughout the Season: Balloon Festivals. 

Balloon festivals abound this summer and you too can go up, up and away. 

July 6-8 Stoweflake Mountain Resort Balloon Festival. Launches on Friday 
at 6:30 p.m., Saturday at 6:30 a.m. and 6:30 p.m. and Sunday at 6:30 a.m. If you don't 
want to go all the way up, you can try out a 
tethered balloon. Music, food and fireworks 
are also part of the festivities. 
www.stoweflake.com; (800) 253-2232. 

Other balloon festivals: 

June 1-3: Vermont Balloon & Music 
Festival at the Champlain Valley Expo 
Center in Essex Junction. 878-5545, www. 
cvexpo.org. 

June 15-17: Quechee Balloon Festival, 

(800) 295-5451, www.hartfordvtchamber.com. % 

% 

C 

Fairs & Field Days 

l/> 

June 1-3: Vt. Dairy Festival, Enosburgh 
Falls. 933-2513. 

July 13-15: Washington County Fair & Field Days, East Montpelier. 279-6567. 

July 19-22: Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. 222-4053. 

July 21-22: Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Springfield. 484-5027. 

July 27-29: Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. 635-7113. 

July 28: Pownal Valley Fair. 823-5683. 

Aug. 3-5: Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. 868-2514. 

Aug. 7-11: Addison County Fair & Field Days, New Haven. 545-2557. 

Aug. 15-19: Orleans County Fair, Barton. 525-3555. 

Aug. 20-22: Bondville Fair. 297-1275. 

Aug. 22-26: Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. 626-5917. 

Aug. 23-26: Deerfield Valley Farmers' Day Exhibition, Wilmington. 464-6572. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3: Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex Jet. 878-5545. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 9: Vt. State Fair, Rutland. 775-5200. 
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MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Quechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston/Andover 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls, Grafton 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lake Champlain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 

24 Tunbridge 

25 Tinmouth 

26 Jay 
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www.ferries.com 802.864.9804 
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We have a special gift to t 
Vermont Life readers 
who bring in this ad! 

open every day 

benningtonpotters.com 

324 County Street, Bennington, Vermont 
800-205-8033 


Offer good until Sept. 15th, 2007 
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SUMMER EVENTS 


13: 

Contradance. Battenkill Inns barn, Manchester 
Center. 362-4213. 

13- 15: 

GO! MOVE! SHIFT! Dance/theater. 6:30 p.m. 
Star Mt. Amphitheater, Sharon. 765-4454. 

Basin Bluegrass Fest. 13 bands. Fri. & Sat., 10 
a.m.-10:15 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Brandon. 
247-3275- Vermont Cluster Dog Show. Indoor 
AKC competitions. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Junction. 879-6168. 

14: 

Chelsea Flea Market. 125 dealers & more. 9 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Chelsea commons. 685-2264. 

14- 15: 

RAVE Car Show & Flea Market. Auto show, 
flea market, music, food, Saturday night dance 
& more. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Vermont State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 265-8026. 

15: 

Vermont Sun Triathlon. Branbury State Park, 
Salisbury. 388-6888. 

20 - 21 : 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar. Fri.: chicken pie sup¬ 
per, 4:30-7 p.m.; fiddlers’ contest, 8 p.m.; Sat.: 
music, Ct. River cruises, silent auction, more, 9 
a.m.-7:30 p.m. Newbury. 866-5123. 

20 - 22 : 

GO! MOVE! SHIFT! Dance/theater, 6:30 p.m. 
Star Mountain Amphitheater, Sharon. 765-4454. 
Summer Hunter Jumper Show. Equestrian 
competition. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Green Mountain 
Horse Association, South Woodstock. 457-1509. 
21 - 22 : 


Rock River Artists’ Open Studio Tour. 10 

a.m.-6 p.m. Maps at Old Schoolhouse, So. 
Newfane & Vt. Welcome Center, 1-91. 348- 
9902. Green Mt. Antiques Show. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Union Arena, 
Woodstock. 484-5942. 

24-29: 

Wheelman Meet. Wed., 50- &C 100-mile ride 
on antique high-wheel bicycles; Th., ride to 
Fair Haven green; Fri., bicycle swap meet; Sat., 
parade in Rutland, trick riding. Castleton State 
College. 454-1566. 

26-29: 


Barre Homecoming Days. 476-0240. 

27: 

A Salute to Sinatra. Jazz & vocalist. 7:30 p.m. 
Haskell Opera House, Derby Line. 873-9104. 

27-28: 

Rutland’s Sidewalk Sales, Ethnic Fest. Fri., 
sidewalk sale, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Sat., sidewalk sales, 
9 a.m.; ethnic festival, 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

773-9380. 

27-29: 

Dressage Days. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Green Mountain 
Horse Association, So. Woodstock. 457-1509. 

Stowe Celebrates Summer Art & Craft Fest. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Topnotch Field. (877) 467-8693. 

29: 

Friends of the Horticulture Farm Plant Sale. 

Ornamentals & perennials. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

UVM Hort. Center, So. Burlington. 864-3073. 

30-August 3: 

Green Mountain Writers Conference. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Chipman Lake, Tinmouth. 236-6133. 
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Into 


Leap 


Open 


Now! 


Only at 


Face-to-face encounters 
with 70 species of fish, 
amphibians, invertebrates 
and reptiles. 

Over 100 hands-on 
experiences, including Be a 
Weather Reporter TV studi 
with DVD editing station. 

Major traveling exhibits, 
featuring Dinosaur 
Discoveries, summer 2007. 


LAKE AQUARIUM 
AND SCIENCE CENTER 

V W 9 9 ECHOVERMONT.ORG 

LEAHY CENTER toll free i-877-echofun 

FOR LAKE CHAMPLAIN BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 

Map 2 
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“Coming Home at Night” Painted Woodcut $300.00 

Image 12 Va X 9 V* (Variations will occur as these are individually painted) 


Mary Azarian 

Meet the artist on Sat., July 28th 
from 3-5 for the opening of her show, 
"Coming Home at Night," 
painted woodcuts of 
dusk, moonlight and starlight. 

QCJfllQN DESIQN5 

art, craft & design gallery since 1968 
11 West Main Street, 
Wilmington Vermont 05363 
802-464-2780 


Map 20 





NOON TO 6PM 
AT THE LODGE AT JAY 

Saturday, 

August 11th 


3rd annual 

AUGUST WEST 
FESTIVAL 

Live music, free ice cream and tie-dyeing, 
BBQ, beer and arts and crafts. 


Move up. jaypeakresort.com. 


Map 26 
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Breakfast 7:00-11:30 . Lunch 11:30-3:00 
802-387-2200 On the Tavern Green 


Putney ICo-op 


Natural and Delicious • Grocery & Deli 
802-387-5866 www.putneycoop.com 


.PENELOPE WURR GLASS 

Fine Contemporary Glass & Furnishings 
802-387-5607 www.penelopewurr.com 


THE PUTNEY DINER 

Homemade Comfort Food, with Pies! 
802-387-5433 www.putney.net/diner 


Qffertngs Jewelry 

Gifts ♦ Cards • Treasures 
802-387-4566 www.offeringsjewelry.com 


J. D. McCliments Pub 

Spirits • Food ♦ Music 

802-387-4499 Rt. 5- Vs mi. north of town 


A Clothing, Jewelry and Gift Boutique 
802-387-4149 Downtown Putney 


Heartstone Books & A Good Yam 

Books New and Used • Yarn Shop 
802-387-2100 Open 10am-6pm Daily 


Map 19 


SUMMER EVENTS 


August 

3-5: 

Sugar on Snow & More. All day. Canaan ball 
fields. (603) 237-8939. Rockingham Old Home 
Days. Down-home celebration. Fri.. noon-10 
p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-lO p.m. Sun., noon-3 p.m. 
463-4280. August Horse Trials. Dressage, cross¬ 
country & stadium jumping. Green Mt. Horse 
Association, South Woodstock. Fri. & Sat., 8 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 457-1509. 

4: 

Arts Alive Art Hop. Visit galleries in Rutland. 
773-9380. Barton Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Barton Fairgrounds. 334-7325. The 
Great Wardsboro Trivia Game. Scavenger hunt 
game of history & heritage. Cash prizes, food & 
refreshments. Wardsboro. 896-3416. 

9: 


Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, & 7 p.m. St. 
Michaels Parish Hall, Greensboro Bend. 
533-2615. 

10: 

Contradance. Battenkill Inn’s barn, Manchester 
Center. 362-4213. 

10 - 11 : 

Vermont Dressage Days Horse Show. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Champ. Valley Expo., Essex Jet., 878-5545. 
11: 


Here Open Vt. Speed-Hiking Competition. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 453-3552. 

W. Newbury Summer Fest. 1 1:30 a.m.-l p.m. 
429-2316. 

11 - 12 : 

Art in the Park Summer Festival. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Rutland. 775-0356. 

12 : 


Lake Dunmore Triathlon. Branbury State Park, 
Salisbury. 388-6888. 

14: 

Barbeque Feast on the Farm. Local food; farm 
tour. 5:30-8 p.m. Sweet Tree Farm, Dummer- 
ston. Tickets, 257-0236. Sugar on Snow Party. 
6-7 p.m. Concert, 7:30 p.m. United Church of 
Cabot. 426-3281. 

17: 

Everything Is Music. Concert by Counterpoint 
Chorus. 7:30 p.m., McCarthy Arts Center, St. 
Michael’s College, Colchester. 86-FLYNN. 

17-18: 

Craft Fair at the Zucchini Festival. Carve, 
catapult, dress, eat, fly, race zucchinis. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Veteran’s Mem. Park, Ludlow. 228-5830. 

17-20: 

Long Trail Festival. Hiker & music fest. Noon- 
7 p.m. State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 282-2237. 
18: 

Andover Art Fair & Sale. Art and crafts, 10 
a.m.—4 p.m. Andover Town Hall. 875-4348. 
Green Mountain Woodcarvers Exhibit & Sale. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Peoples Academy, Morrisville. 
888-3481. 

23: 

Oh, Victoria. A mini-musical on Victoria 
Woodhull. 7:30 p.m. Pawlet Com. Church. 
325-2268. 

24 -25: 

Used Musical Instrument Sale. Proceeds pro- 
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vide music scholarships. Fri., 4-7 p.m.; Sat., 

9 a.m.-2 p.m. Bethany Church, Montpelier. 
229-0295. 

26— Sept. 

Exhibition at Grafton. Juried fine art show. 
Hunter Gallery of Fine Art, Grafton. 843-1440. 


Through the Season 

Adamant Music School. Concerts, art exhibits, 
theater. 229-9297. 

•July 12-22: Oliver! 

• July 26-Aug. 5: Long Days Journey into Night. 

• Aug. 9-Aug. 19: Charlottes Web. 

Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily 
except Wed. 447-1571. 

• Thru June 17: Art of the Covered Bridge. 

• Thru June 10: Covered Bridges. 

• June 23-Aug. 19: Rockwell Kent to Norman 
Rockwell. 

• Aug. 5-Oct. 31: Masters of Impressionism. 
Brattleboro Music Center. 257-4523. 

• June 3: POPS! In the Park! Windham Orches- 
ra. 7 p.m. Brattleboro Memorial Park. 

Billings Farm, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
daily. 457-2355. 

• June 16-17: Wagon Ride Weekend. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 14: Children’s Day. 

• July 28: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• Aug. 4-Sept. 23: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 11: Sheep Herding with Border Collies. 

• Aug. 19: Antique Tractor Day. Parade, 1 p.m. 
Circus Smirkus, Greensboro. 533-7443. 

• July 1, Aug. 18-19: Greensboro. 

• July 3-4: Bundy Center, Waitsfield. 

• July 6-8: Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jet. 

• July 16-17: Vt. Agricultural Business Educa¬ 
tion Ctr., Brattleboro. 

• Aug. 15-17: Montpelier High School. 
Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639-3443. 

• June 30: Jazz from Juilliard, UVM Recital 
Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

• July 1: Jazz from Juilliard, Craftsbury, 7 p.m. 
•July 11-Aug. 15: UVM Recital Hall, Burling¬ 
ton, Wed., 8 p.m. 

• July 12-Aug. 16: Town House, Hardwick 
Town House, Th., 8 p.m. 

DAR John Strong Mansion Museum, West 
Addison. 759-2309. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. & 
Sun., Memorial Day-Labor Day. 

• Thru Labor Day: The Pleasure of Your Com¬ 
pany, 19th century wedding finery. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. 867-5777. 

•June 14—July 1: Theophilus North. 

• July 5-15: Talley's Folly. 

•July 19-Aug. 5: Dulcy. 

• Aug. 9-26: Sleuth. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johns- 
bury. 748-2372. 

• July 1: Country Auction. 1-4 p.m. Antiques, 
collectibles, art. 

Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. Tues.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. 865-7551. 

• June 8—July 21: Graphic Havoc. 

• July 27-Sept. 8: Wes Disney Retrospective. 
Fisk Farm Art Center, Isle La Motte. 928-3364. 



Gourmet 
to go... 


Fresh 

Pastries 


Vermont 

Products 


Vermont 

Country Deli 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 


We're open 7am-7pm everyday 


Map 23 
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THE WORLD S 


VERMONT 


EvenK&VAttractions 
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52 Main Street, 
OPEN 7-i 
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SIMON PEARCE 

Original Designs in 
Glass and Pottery 




Retail, Restaurant, 
Glassblowing & Pottery 
The Mill, Main Street 
Quechee, VT 05059 


802.295.2711 Simon Pearce.com 
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Even ts/At tractions 


EXPERIENCE 
ROCK OF AGES 



Have a “blast” at Cut-In-Stone - 
learn to sandblast your own souvenir! 

Tour granite quarry-600 feet deep 

Watch our skilled artisans 

Video , Exhibits , Gift Shop, 
Outdoor granite bowling lane 

Rock of Ages Visitors Center 

1-89, Exit 6 

558 Graniteville Rd. t Graniteville, VT 

Toll free: 866-748-6877 
802-476-3119 

For dates and hours of operation: 
Tours.rockofages.com 

Map 10 
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Over 400 Businesses Offering: 

SHOPPING, DINING, SERVICES 
THEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EVENTS Sc MORE! 


Visit Historic Downtown Rutland! 


RUTLANDDOWNTOWN.COM 


Map 12 



Montshire 

Museum of Science 


''One of the finest 
assemblages of hands-on 
exhibits ever gathered in 
one place." (-NY Times) 


• no acres of nature trails 

• Live animals & aquaria 

• Open 7 days a week, 10-5 


Norwich, Vermont 

www.montshire.org 

802-649-2200 


Map 11 



THE BEST OF 

VERMONT 


4 Spacious Mountainside lodging 
4 Fitness Center & New Spa 
4 Multiple On-siteRestaurants 
4 Featuring “Vermont Summer Adventures” 
4 On-site Activities Director 
4 Kids stay FREE with Parents 


Join Ut June 30th* 2007 
Varment Symphony 
Orchestra 


y\sCUTNEY 

m ^.MOUNTAIN RESORT 

Brownsville, Vermont 
www.ascutney.com 

VERMONT INSPIREl> 

Splendor 

Call 1-800-243-0011 
for information & reservations 



Map 14 


SUMMER EVENTS 


• June 23, July 21, Aug. 2 V Classical & jazz 
concerts. 7:30 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 253-8358. 

•June 15 Aug Main & West gallei 
The Traveling Artist. East gallery: Interpreting 
Nature, Part 2, photographs by Michael Flomen. 
•July 13-Oct. 8: 1 xposed, outdoor sculpture 
exhibition. 

Henry Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. l ues. 

Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 388-2117. 

• June 8—Nov. 8: Wash Your 1 lands! A 1 listory 
of Health & Hygiene. 

Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

•June 9—10: Manchester Antique Car Show. 

• June 10: Garden Party. 

• June 16-17: Ethan Allen 1 )a) s. 

• July 13: Alex Torres & the 1 atin Kings. 

• July 29: Komen VT/NH Race lor the C Aire. 

• July 30: Twelfth Night. 

• Aug. 3: New 1 ngland Shakespeare Under the 
Stars. 

• Aug. 3-5: Southern Vt. Art & ( )raft Festival. 

• Aug. 8: Robert D. Thum Memorial (Concert. 

Hunter Gallery of Fine Art, Grafton. 

843-1440. 

• June 9: Workshop with Peter Huntoon. 

• June 30: Workshop with Charles Hunter. 

• July 14: Workshop with Susan Donnell. 

• Aug. 26-Sept. 6: Exhibition at Grafton, juried 
fine art show. 

Killington Music Festival. Call for times & 
locations. 773-4003. 

• June 24: Concert & Garden Party. 

• June 29; July 6, 1 3, 2(). 25, 27; Aug. 1 : Young 
Artist Concerts. 

• June 30, July 7, 14, 21, 28 Aug. 4, 11: Music 
in the Mountains Concerts. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park. 888-4507. 
•July 19-22; 26-29: How to Succeed in Business 
without Really Trying. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

• Thru June 3: Janis Stevens Is... 1 Ivien. 

•June 21 —July 8: Musical of Musicals: the Musical 

• July 12-29: The Selfish Giant. 

• Aug. 2-19: Tartuffe. 

Manchester Music Festival. Concerts, young 
artist concerts and public master classes. 
362-1956. (800) 639-5868. Call for locations. 

• July 5,12, 19, 2d; Aug. 2. 9, 1 6 : 7:15 p.m.; 
concert, 8 p.m. 

• July 9, 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6, 12: Young Artist 
concerts, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 11, 18: Master class, open to the public. 

• July 9—13: Music Education Week. 

Marlboro Music. Thru June 15: 

(215) 569-4690; after June 20: 254-2394. 

•July 14,21, 28; Aug. 4, 10, 11: 8:30 p.m. 
•July 15, 22. 2d. Aug. 5, 12: 2:30 p.m. 

Old First Church. Old Bennington. 447-1223. 

• Thru June 30: Sat., 10a.m. noon; 1 4 p.m. 
Sun., 1-4 p .m. 

•July 1-Oct. 15: Mon. Sat., 10a.m.-noon; 1-4 
p.m. Sun., 1-4 p.m. 

Old Stone House Museum, Brownington. 
Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m., May 15-Oct. 15. 
754-2022. 

• June 16—17: Antique v.is ^ Steam Engines. 

• July 7: Big Hand Benefit Dance. Irasburg Fown 
Hall. 8-11 p.m. 
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• Aug. 12: Brownington Old Stone House Day. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Open Air Summer Family Concerts, Upper 
Valley Events Center, Norwich. 649-2772. 

• July 12: Cheryl Wheeler, 7 p.m. 

• July 19: Lydia Gray, 7 p.m. 

• July 26: Invite Night, 6 p.m. 

• Aug. 2: Gabriel Q, 6 p.m. 

• Aug. 9: Marko the Magician, 6 p.m. 

• Aug. 16: Black Beans, 6 p.m. 

Robert Frost Stone House Museum, Shafts- 
bury. Sunday afternoon talks, 2 p.m. 447-6200. 

• June 17: Franklin Reeve: Frost’s trip to Russia. 

• July 22: Walter Jost: Good & evil in Frost’s 
poetry. 

• Aug. 26: Bill Morgan: Robert Frost & Allen 
Ginsberg, a study in contrasts. 

Rochester Chamber Music Society. Pre-concert 
talk, 3:30 p.m., concert, 4 p.m., Rochester Fed¬ 
erated Church. 767-9234. 

• June 17: Johannes String Quartet. 

• July 8: Chamber Concert. 

• July 13: GMSI Student Chamber Concert. 2 
p.m., Rochester High School. 

• July 14: Bach Bash. 7 p.m., Hancock Town Hall. 

• July 29: Chamber Concert. 

• Aug. 5: Peter Schenkman Memorial Concert. 

• Aug. 24: Horn, Violin, Piano Trios. Pre¬ 
concert talk, 6:30 p.m., concert, 7 p.m. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. Mon. & Wed., 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Tues., Th. & Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m.; Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 748-8291. 

• July & Aug.: Poets read works in the gallery. 
Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 
985-3348. 

• June 16-Oct. 28: Shaker Design Past, Present, 
&C Future. 

• May 20-Oct. 28: The Patchwork Art of Rosie 
Tompkins. 

• May 20-Oct. 28: A Gift of Amish Quilts from 
Barbara &C Michael Polemis. 

• May 20-Oct. 28: Contemporary Vermont 
Quilts. 

• May 20-July 15: My Bad — It’s All Good: 
Designs of Jason Miller. 

• May 20-Oct. 23: Chandelerious! (chandeliers). 

• July 26-Oct. 28: Going Green: 20 Eco-Friend¬ 
ly Designs for a Healthier Life. 

• May 20-Oct. 28: Got eBay? Collections Cre¬ 
ated Online. 

• May 20-Oct. 28: John J. Audubon: The Prints. 
Stowe Theatre Guild. 253-3961. 

• June 20-July 7: Aida. 

• July 18-Aug. 4: Into the Woods. 

• Aug. 15-Sept. 1: Cats. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 

362-1405. 

• June 16: June Solo Exhibitions. 

• July 17: Midori &C Robert McDonald concert. 

• July 11; Aug. 1, 8: Ballet Manchester. 

• July 21: July Solo Exhibitions. 

• Aug. 24 25: Marian McPartland in concert. 

• Aug. 25: August Solo Exhibitions. 

Vermont Life- Vermont Red Cross Blood 
Drives. Donors receive free Vermont Life book 
Finding Vermont and are eligible to win Vermont 
Life subscription and Vermont Life products. 
658-6400; www.newenglandblood.org/vermont. 
•June 18: Montpelier, Alumni Hall, Vermont 


FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays March - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 

Map 1 
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Events/Attractions 



Here’s your invitation to 
experience the sites, sounds and 
people that define this region. 
Over 100 sites to visit 
along scenic roads. 


Mid Vermont Heritage Guide 


S*fA 




TvuA gueWs fer} 

<fr>i (J<n<>i7y, let 


To obtain your copy of the 
Mid Vermont Heritage Guide contact: 

f 

The Addison County Chamber of Commerce 
2 Court Street. Middlebury, VT 05753 

800 - 733 - 8376 , 802 - 388-7951 
www.midvermont.com 


Map 9 


SOLfiPffST 2007 JULY 14-15 

The New England Renewable Energy Festival 


groSolar 


What the World Needs. ' 


Vermont &, New England's 
Leading Solar Installer 

Solar Electric, Water & Air Healing 
Beat Global Warming 

866-G RO-SOLAR 

www.groSolar.com 


Sunnyside Solar 

The Gentle Electric Company 

Solar Electric Systems 
Design , Engineering , 
Sales , Installation 

1014 Green River Road , 
Guilford , VT 05301-8117 

(802) 254-4670 

www. sun nysidesolar. com 


< 7 » Solar Works Inc 



The power to make a difference. 

800.339.7804 

www.solarworksinc.com 



L 


Wind 


747-0577 

www.cvsolar.com 

Sales, Installation 
and Service of 
Grid-tie and Off-Grid 
Power Systems 

104 River Street 

Rutland, VT 


x\// 


Renewable 
Energy 
Provider 
■ since 1991 



fi 

)ffC" 

-11 

<\ 13 


Vermont Solar 
Engineering 

Solar Electric and 
Solar Thermal Systems 

800.286.1252 
www.vermontsolar.com 


Early Bird Spetial: 
Weekend Festival Pass 
$20 until June 15 

Chetk our web site 
for information on 
our hands-on in-depth 
pre-festival workshops 


www.solarfest.org9 802-235-7513 • Tmmouth, VT 
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Events /Attractions 



If you love to bake... 
or just love to eat! 

KinGj4rjhikFloiii 

Bakery • Store • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Store and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 


© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 


Dakin Farm 


what Vermont Tastes Like 



Map 2, 8 
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ART AND AMBIANCE 



EXHIBITION AT GRAFTON 

AUG. 26 -SEPT. 6 , 2007 
GRAFTON, VERMONT 
www.old-tavern.com 802 - 843-1440 

Map 17 


KILLINGTON, VERMONT 


Mr © 

fotftd )u * 

MUSIC in the MOUNTAINS 
2007 CONCERT SERIES 

Internationally acclaimed musicians 
celebrate classical music in Vermont. 

JUNE 30 - AUGUST 11 

Saturdays at 7 PM • Ramshead Lodge, Killington Resort 

See our website for complete concert schedule & pricing. 

TICKETS: 802.422.1330 • Office: 802.773.4003 

KillingtonMusicFestival.org 

Map 12 



MUSEUM 


A National 
Historic 
Landmark 


Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build¬ 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org 
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y^ome see where the great 
taste of Cabot begins 

Visitors Center 


• Tours • 

Main Street. Cabot 

800.837.4261 


Cabot Annex 

Rt. 100, Waterbury 

802.244.6334 

Quechee Store 

Rt. 4, Quechee 
802 . 293.1180 



Owned by Dairy Farmers 
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SUMMER EVENTS 


College, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• |ul\ 2: Sl Albans, 1 lolj Angels, 1 Ac Street, 
noon-5:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 2: Rutland, \merican I egion. Washing 
ton St., noon-6 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orch. (800) VSO-9293. 

• June 28: Middlebury College. 

• June 29: Quechee Polo Grounds. 

• June 30: \scutne> Mt. Resort, Brownsville. 
•July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: (irafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 5: Mountain Top Inn, ('hittenden. 

• Jul\ 6: Okemo Mountain Resort, Ludlow. 

• July 7: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 8: Trapp Family 1 odge Meadow, Stowe. 
Weston Playhouse Theatre Co. 824-5288. 

•June 26—July 7: The Complete Works of Shake 
speare (Abridged). 

•July 12-July 28: The King and 1. 

• Aug. 2-25: Hairspray. 

• Aug. 30— Sept. 15: Master Hamid... anti the 
Boys. 

Windham Art Gallery, Brattleboro. 257-1881. 
•June 1-July 1: Writers from Write Action & 
WAG Artists Collaborate. 

• July 6-July 29: Leonard Ragouzeos. Group 
Exhibit: Abstractions. 

• Aug. 3-Sept. 2: Judy Hawkins. Group Exhibit: 
Animals. 

Yellow Barn Music School & Festival, Putney. 

387-6637. 

• July 6-Aug. 4: Chamber music & master classes. 

Food Festivals 

• June 15-24: Vermont Culinary Classic. 

Cooking classes, tastings, Stowe. 

(877) 467-8693. 

• June 22 -24: The Green Mountain Chew 
Chew Festival, Burlington; sample delicacies 
from area restaurants. 864-6674. 

• June 23-24: Stowe Wine & Food Classic. 
Trapp Family Lodge; wine tasting, cooking 
demos, seminars, dinner, dancing. 888-8162. 

• July 1: The Fifth Annual Strawberry Festival, 
Cedar Circle Farm & Ed. Center, E. Thetford. 
Farm tours, wagon rides, strawberry shortcake. 
785-4737. 

•July 7: Lobsterfest. Lobster tent, music, scav¬ 
enger hunt, children’s activities, dessert & dance. 
Bennington Museum. (800) 229-0252. 

• July 13-15: Killington Wine Festival. More 
than 100 wines; seminars. (800) 337-1928. 

• July 20-21: Vermont Brewers Festival, Water¬ 
front Park, Burlington, home-brewing demos; 
sample beers, hard cider, local food. 244-6828. 
•July 28-29: Beer, barbecue and live music. 
Harpoon Championships of New England 
BBQ, Windsor; 40 teams. (888) HARPOON. 

• August 4: Festival of Cheese. Sample from 
among 900 No. American cheeses at the Ameri¬ 
can Cheese Society’s national conference, Shera¬ 
ton Burlington. (502) 583-3783. 

• August 5: Vermont Fresh Network Forum at 
Shelburne Farms. Seminars by chefs and growers, 
dinner showcasing local foods prepared by 20 of 
Vermont’s finest chefs. 434-2000. 
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Events ^Attractions 



The Lincoln Family Home 


Gardens, Walking Trails, 
Historic Home, 
Museum Store, Events, 
Farm Animals, Observatory, 
Weekend Wagon Rides, 
X-Country Skiing & 
Snowshoeing 


Beginning June 1,2007 
9:30 am to 4:30 pm Open Daily 


Manchester, VT 802 362-1788 
info@hildene.org www.hildene.org 
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PROUDLY PRESENTED BY 

July 15 to 
August 5 


.VERMONT 

&\\ 


VAL 


violin 


TICKETS AND INFORMATION 

(802) 862-7352 or 
www.vtmozart.org 



2 0 0 7 

Mainstage 

The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare (abridged) 6/26 - 7/7 

The King and I 7 / 12-28 

Hairspray 8/2 - 25 

“Master Harold” 

... and the boys 8/30 - 9/15 


Other Stages 

A Number 7 / 25 - 8/19 

Young Company Production 

Adventures From 

Ezra Jack Keats 6 / 20 - 7/7 



WestonPlayhouse.org 

WESTON, VERMONT 






Map 15 


A Refreshing Source For 
" Ideas , Information & Inspiration " 



CD 


Home and Garden Supply Co 

Your Complete Garden Center... 

Plus Fun s Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers 8 Arrangements for all Occasions 
Furniture and Home Decor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802 457-2505 • www.riverbendvermont.com 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstock and Barnard VT. 


&r Ej^oy -*K- 
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STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 
and DOG CHAPEL 
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Visit Shelburne Farms 



Guided Tours • Walking Trails • 
Cheesemaking • Children’s Farmyard 

A 1,400-acre National Historic Landmark, working 
farm, and nonprofit environmental education center. 

1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.org 
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y' Vermont History 

June 23rd & 24th 

10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 

t^ XP( ^007 

Tunbridge, Vermont 

Presented by 

Travel and Transportation: 


How Vermonters got There from Here! 


www. vermonthistory/expo.org 

HISTORICAL 

•“SOCIETY*. 
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ENJOY 

The Four Seasons 



SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year, four issues, $15.95 


Call toll free: 
1-800-284-3243 

Order Online: 
www.VermontLife.com 

Vermont Life Magazine 

6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 

MS07VL2 


Art for a country life 



WhiteCreekImages.com 


Landscape Painter 

Gilbert Smith {1882-1959) 
Descendants looking for any paintings 
or information. He lived in Dorset Hollow 
and Bennington, 1930-1950's. He was a 
New Church Reverend, often giving his 
art as wedding gifts to couples he mar¬ 
ried. Some art sold at The Art Shop by the 
Road in Shaftsbury, VT. We are interest¬ 
ed in any information, photos of, or art. 
Please contact: 

Neva G. Asplundh 2400 Ayresdon Ave., 
Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006. 

Phone: 215-947-2052, fax: 215-947-2053. 

Email: nedandneva@yahoo.com 
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4. MOUNT INDEPENDENCE 

Orwell 

Round trip: 2.9 miles 
Highest Elevation: 306 feet 
Elevation Gain: 200 feet 
Directions: From Orwell, take Route 
73 west. Bear left onto Mount Indepen¬ 
dence Road and follow it up a steep hill 
to the Visitor's Center. The trailhead 
is above the Visitor Center. 

Mount Independence is a state his¬ 
toric site, named by the soldiers who 
were stationed there in 1776 when 
they received word of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is 
not a mountain but a rocky bluff at the 
end of a peninsula on Lake Champlain 
across from Fort Ticonderoga. To hike 
through this active archeological site 
is to step back in time, as you try to 
imagine what life must have been like 
for its defenders during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. 

Mount Independence has four hik¬ 
ing trails, designated by color and 
ranging from 0.6 mile to 2.5 miles. By 
making a loop from the Blue Trail to 
the Orange Trail, you can pass most of 
the landmarks and enjoy views across 
the lake from several angles. 

From the Visitor Center, bear right 
up the mowed lawn that once traversed 
a treeless military camp. Today, it is a 
picnic area surrounded by dense forest 
and wildflowers. After passing a flag¬ 
pole that flies a colonial flag, turn left 
following the Blue Trail into the woods. 
The trail immediately clears the trees 
again onto a lawnlike path, the former 
site of the general hospital, and then re¬ 
enters the woods on a dirt road. 

The road descends through mixed 
hardwoods, dropping steadily to a split 
log bridge. Soon, the trail flattens out, 
paralleling the shoreline. From here, the 
trail passes numerous fields, each the 
former location of a military facility. 

At 2.2 miles, the Blue Trail ends at 
the Orange Trail at the end of the pen¬ 
insula. Bear left to a rocky perch and 
the first clear view across the lake. A 
little farther, a broad rock slab marks 
the site where a floating bridge once 
connected Mount Independence with 
Fort Ticonderoga. 

From here, the Orange Trail heads 
inland and climbs to the old Horse¬ 
shoe Battery and a panoramic view 


of the lake to the north. A bit farther, 
the trail crosses another clearing, the 
highest point on Mount Independence. 
Though viewless, it is interesting 
because it was once shaped like an 
eight-pointed star. From here, it is an 
easy stroll down a wide grassy road 
back to the Visitor Center. 

A new trail meeting the require¬ 
ments of the Americans with Disabili¬ 
ties Act will open this summer. 

5. MOUNT PHILO 

Charlotte 

Round trip: 2.0 
Highest Elevation: 968 feet 
Elevation gain: 650 feet 
Directions: From the junction of 
Route 7 and Ferry Road in Charlotte, 
go south on Route 7 for three miles 
to State Park Road, which ends at the 
parking area and ranger booth at the 
entrance to Mount Philo State Park. 

Mount Philo is the centerpiece of 
Mount Philo State Park, Vermont's 
oldest state park. It is a midget of a 
mountain, but it towers over the mid¬ 
dle of the Champlain Valley, offering 
exceptional views of the lake and the 
Adirondacks beyond. It's also known 
for its wildflowers (see page 61). 

The Mount Philo Trail (blue blazes) 
enters the woods on the left of the park 
road to the summit. There are many 
maples in the hardwood mix, and they 
make this hike a local favorite during 
fall foliage season. 

The trail climbs steadily to House 
Rock, a large boulder that is hollowed 
out underneath. After a short traverse 
to the northeast, the trail squeezes 
between a tree and a large rock, then 
continues its ascent. At 0.5 mile, the 
trail reaches an intersection where a 
narrow, rocky spur exits right to Dev¬ 
il's Chair, an enormous boulder that 
hangs on the hillside. The intersection 
is notable for the cleft in the rock that 
is fun to squeeze inside. 

At about 0.8 mile, the pitch eases 
and the trail passes a perch and the 
first clear view. From here, the sum¬ 
mit ledges and picnic area are a short, 
steep climb. ** 


Lisa Densmore is the author of Best Hikes 
with Dogs: New Hampshire and Vermont 
(The Mountaineers Books). She lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

































Simply Phenomenal on 180 Acres 


GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 


LIFE IN 

FULL-SWING 
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farmstead sits at road's end amidst 
180 acres of rolling meadows, mature 
maples, stone walls, cascading waters 
and true serenity! The 2,700 square 
foot house features antique floors, a 
gourmet kitchen, sunroom and porches. 
The property includes a new garage 
with office and an impressive post & 
beam barn. Sensational views to the 
Adirondacks complete this splendid 
offering. Exclusive $935,000 


/Jkjosiah Allen Real Estate 

In and about Dorset, Manchester and Southern Vermont 


Retirement is like a beautifully manicured fairway, vast, 
outstretched, and full of promise, but it’s up to you what you 
make of it! We offer all of the services required to make the 
most of those valuable years. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. 
For a free informative brochure, call us or 
visit our website today. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive ■ Shelburne, VT 05482 ■ 802.264.5100 

www.wakerobin.com 




1832 Center Hall Federal. Lovingly restored post and 
beam construction. This is the second oldest home in 
Rochester Village. Distinguished single family home 
currently operating as a successful Bed & Breakfast. 

$539,900 


ERA 

REAL ESTATE 


“Always There For You”® 

ERA Home Town Realty 

802 728-7008 

Marybeth.Tevis@ERA.com 
Vist Vermont at www.ERAvt.com 


Representing fine homes and properties throughout Vermont. 
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MARBLE 1 WORKS 

RESIDENCES J _ 




The Farmer’s Market At 
Your Own Front Door. 


Middlebury’s premier downtown residences—just a few 
minutes’ walk to the College, shopping, dining, cultural 
events and the Farmer’s Market. Spacious, elegantly- 
appointed 1, 2, and 3 bedroom homes. Heated under¬ 
ground parking, Adirondacks and Otter Creek views. 

Living at Marble Works Residences means the simplicity, 
security, and convenience of downtown Middlebury, 
all at your own front door. 


For further details, visit www.marbleworksresidences.com 
or call Ingrid Punderson Jackson Real Estate 802.388.4242 



Luxury Waterfront Living 

The Lofts on Main redefine 


luxury waterfront living. Nine 
Condominiums to be built. 


Large rooftop terraces 
overlooking Lake Champlain & 
the Adirondacks. Luxurious 


urban living with underground 
parking, just steps away from 
the waterfront, dining, and 
shopping. Occupancy Summer 
2008. 


Secluded Oasis in Burlington's Hill Section 



EM 


Brian Boardman 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 
BrianBoardmanVT. com 


Coldwell Banker 

coldwell Hickok & Boardman Realty 

PREVIEWS 346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 

international www.PreviewsVermoiit.coin 


AIA award-winning design 
with over 5700 sq. ft. of living 
space. Numerous custom 
finishes. Handmade 
Mahogany windows & doors. 
Immaculate grounds. Stunning 
master suite. Cook’s kitchen. 
Great attention to detail. A 
truly extraordinary property. 




“Not Expensive. Just looks It...” 



Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 
Affordable quality handcrafted frames 
Free brochure available 
Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 


VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100,1 iinesburg, Vermont05461 » 802-453-3727 



RUTLAND ~ NEAR 
KILLINGTON 

Stately brick colonial w/impres- 
sive details throughout includ¬ 
ing finely crafted moldings, 
French doors, 12' ceilings, gor¬ 
geous hardwood floors. Over 
5,700 sq. ft w/4 bedrooms, 4V> 
baths on almost an acre near the 
country club. $569,000. 


18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 

Veller 


mu miiii 
till 0 III) 


<5r'G reene 

REAL ESTATE 



RED 

HOUSE 

INC. 


Timeless craftsmanship Comprehensive Project Management 


Employee-Owned 


FINE HOMEBUILDING 
& 

HISTORIC RESTORATION 

Burlington, VT 
802 . 651.0122 


Residential & Select Commercial 


WWW.REDHOUSEBUILDING.COM 
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MUD HOLLOW FARM 

A 125.5 acre sanctuary with a lovely 
European-style 6-bedroom, 5-bath 
home, Monarch barn, equipment 
shed/coop, tennis court, pond, 
woods, meadows, and gardens! 
Swim, fish, hike, bike, ride or ski on 
the trails. Or, sit by the fireplace and 
watch the wildlife. Charlotte 
$2,950,000 


802 - 846-7939 • 1 - 800 - 876-6447 
www.LangLionDavis.com 


A LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
LIFESTYLE 

Ski, sail, fish or simply relax by 
the fireplace in the comfort of your 
upscale custom townhome. Enjoy 
panoramic sunsets over the lake and 
the Adirondacks. Manicured 6.6 
acres with pool, tennis, dock. Luxury 
inside and outside. Shelburne Point. 

$925,000 


SHINGLE STYLE 
SPECTACULAR 

Spectacular 10-acre setting with 
amazing views, pool, privacy, 
gardens and a high-quality shingle 
Rhode Island-style home with 4 
bedrooms, 3.5 baths, open kitchen, 
formal dining and great expansion 
space. Sophisticated, family- 
oriented, great fun! New Haven 
$1,050,000 


PHEASANT HILL 

Magnificent 7,485 s.f. redstone/ 
cedar Adirondack Contemporary 
with 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, a 
matching studio/garage and 
10.72 acres with panoramic views 
plus 148 common acres on Lake 
Champlain. A rare and exceptional 
offering adjacent to Shelburne 
Farms. Shelburne 

$3,890,000 


GOVERNOR CHITTENDEN 
HOMESTEAD 

Stately 1797 Flemish Bond brick 
antique homestead with 83.35 acres 
and about 1 mile on the Winooski 
River. History and authenticity, 
charm and comfort in an exceptional 
setting. Lovely landscaping, gardens 
and in-ground pool. A rarity in 
lovely condition. Jericho 
$1,350,000 


MARBLE ISLAND 
LAKEFRONT 

Exceptional upscale waterfront 
condo with wonderful granite, 
fireplaces, windows galore, a 
stainless chef’s kitchen and a flexible 
floor plan with a marble foyer, 
formal dining, family room and 
office. Easy lake access, amazing 
views, private deck. Colchester 
$860,000 


BURLINGTON VICTORIAN 

This charming and historic 1896 
brick and marble home in the hill 
section offers 5 bedrooms, 5.5 baths 
and incredible woodwork. High- 
quality, elegance and ambiance plus 
all modern conveniences including 
a small carriage house and lovely 
gardens. Burlington 

$1,450,000 


CHARLOTTE CONTEMPORARY 

Sparkling contemporary cape with 
a flexible floor plan for your family 
and your work. 3 bdrms, 3 dens/ 
offices. New great room, library 
and master suite. Lake Champlain 
access shared with 3 properties. 
Pastoral setting with beautiful 8+ 
acres. Charlotte 

$1,450,000 


QUESNEL FARM 

This quintessential Champlain 
Valley farm includes a modest 3- 
bedroom home and 756 acres of 
land with soils favorable for agricul¬ 
tural use, farm infrastructure includ¬ 
ing barns, silos, storage buildings 
and lovely views. Some conserva¬ 
tion easements apply. Whiting 
$1,600,000 


LOON’S LANDING 

This handsome Garrison Colonial 
on 2.3 acres with 200 ft. on Lake 
Champlain offers 3 bedrooms and 
2.5 baths! A well-equipped kitchen, 
sun-porch and courtyard with 
extensive gardens plus a dock make 
for great lakeside living. The views 
are glorious! North Hero 
$850,000 


THOMPSON’S POINT 

This 1+ acre property includes two 
Lake Champlain summer cottages 
on Thompson’s Point! One needs 
repair, the other is of exceptional 
quality with local wood, slate and 
stone! Many windows, deck, patio, 
views and 170 ft. of lakeffont with 
a dock! Charlotte 

$1,300,000 


Lang, Lion & Davis 

Vermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 


MILLHOUSE ON LEWIS CREEK 

Uniquely beautiful, this very special 
9-acre setting on a knoll includes 
an 1861 home/bed and breakfast 
listed on the National Historic 
Register. Charm and modernity 
with 6 bedrooms, 4.5 baths, separate 
studio, 3-story stone mill, barn and 
boathouse! Starksboro 
$1,450,000 


EGENTS 
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253' of waterfront - 3.1 acres. 30' x 40 barn. Installed septic. 35 miles of deep 
boatable water. Permitted for new home. $279,900. Ct River, Westminster. Call 
us for a list of other Buildable Vermont Land Values! 

LandVantage, Inc. 

Specializing in Country Acreage 
Weston, VT 05161-0023 • (888) 824-6577 • Jtalk@Hughes.net 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Vermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Call 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V m 

Huntington, VT 05462 t 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com £1 


fountains 


Real Estate Incorporated 



Cobb Brook Forest Huntington, VT 

893+/- Acres — Located high on a plateau near 
Burlington and adjacent to Camels Hump State 
Park, the forest includes quality sugar maple 
stands, softwood plantations, big views and 
prime building sites. 

Price -$1,450,000 


Specializing in the sale of forestland and rural estates 

www.fountainsrealestate.com 

34 Barre Street, Suite 2, Montpelier, VT (802) 223-8644 



Nesded in the trees and perched atop a 
knoll, ‘The Pond House’ offers stately 
views of the Adirondacks and overlooks 
Shelburne Pond. This home offers 5 BRs 
including an in-law suite, 4.5 baths, an 
exercise/media room and a recreation 
room. The New England style farmhouse, 
located on a 15.75 acre parcel, features a standing seam metal roof, dry-laid Panton 
Stone fireplace and 4 mahogany porches, each with a unique view. - $1,895,000 


Jay Strausser 

Lang McLaughry Spera 

Direct*: 802-846-7873 
Cell # 802-578-2094 
E-mail: jay.strausser@lmsre.com 
Go to www.jaystrausser.com 
to find your ideal home! 


Lang 

Vlcl-aughry 
Spera ^ 


Exceptional Properties 
Exceptional Service 
Exceptional Results 







wvw.BarreTownHome.com 

Magnificent single level living with 
absolute privacy! This well designed home 
wraps around a heated indoor p<x>l with 
brick patio and hot tub. Spacious kitchen 
and dining room, elegant designs 
throughout, and huge w indow's to lake in 
the warm sunshine. Also an oversized 
deck with miles and miles of views. 

.$419,900 




BARRE TOWN. 


www.BCKRealEstate.com 

86 No. Main St., Barre 
■■fJW (862) 479-3366 

I “1*5 t 15 State St., Montpelier 

Bem CarmoUi & Kent Rent Estate (802) 229-4242 


John Biomlolillo 


Classic Home with Views 


DJ’s Corner Store & Deli 


MONTPELIER.....units start at.$157,500 


www.184JonesDrive.com 


www.381NewRoad.com 


Classic Vermont Building 
located in picturesque village. 
Completely renovated by a 
renowned Vermont 

construction firm, this is the 
perfect place to locate your 
business. World class 
amenities & easy access to the 
major northeast markets while 
you enjoy the Vermont 
lifestyle. 


BRANDON.$795,000 


Set amid the rolling hills of Vermont 
you can see Mount Washington and the 
entire New Hampshire Presidential 
Mountain range from this beautiful 
ranch home. Situated on 13+ acres with 
wonderful open floor plan and 
featuring 4 bedrooms and 3 baths plus 
a large kitchen w ith ample storage and 
counter space. 

CORINTH.www249Hil 


sideDrive.com.$325,000 


DJ’s Comer Store & Deli is a well known 
stop in the village of Johnson. Featuring 
new equipment that includes pizza oven 
and commercial cooking equipment, walk- 
in freezer and more. Property is highly 
visible and includes an upstairs apartment 
unit for added income. Call for details. 

JOHNSON 


,$699,000 


www.61college.com 


Come view these recently converted 
condominium units in the heart of 
Montpelier. This five unit building 
features classic Victorian charm with all 
the conveniences of modem kitchens and 
baths. Custom finishes throughout and 
open floor plans provide the perfect living 
space. 


Touched by Tradition! This is a 
National Historic Register listed brick 
Georgian colonial style building. This 
enduring classic was completely 
modernized & restored by the 
renowned McKernon Group. High 
ceilings & soaring windows heighten 
the feeling of space with beautifully 
landscaped grounds all around. If 
value is important, call today for an 
appointment to see this gem. 

BRANDON 


,$395,000 
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LancfVest 


Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Properties 
Conservation Planning 
Timberland Management & Marketing 


Christie’s www.landvest.com 

GREAT ESTATES 

Headquarters: Ten Post Office Square • Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
Vermont Offices: Burlington 802-660-2900 • Manchester 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 


Charlotte, Vermont 

COOGAN’S WOOD 

This exquisite 7000-square-foot Greek revival farm¬ 
house was constructed in 2005 on 58 acres. 
Features include an open and extremely well- 
designed floor plan, four bedrooms, five baths, 
guest suite, full finished basement, a two-story 
barn, and a beautifully landscaped 20 by 40 pool all 
on a park-like setting surrounded by conserved 
land and walking trails. Located in a convenient 
and private location. $2,385,000 

Wade RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Manchester, Vermont 

NORTH ROAD ESTATE 

This 6.000-square-foot home is situated on 10- 
acres overlooking a pastoral 140-acre dairy farm 
and orchard with extended views of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. This home’s interior is 
under construction for four bedrooms with 
potential to customize much of the interior 
space. Plans also include a family room, a stu¬ 
dio/workshop, den/office space and exercise 
room. $2,995,000 

Kim Wichert 802-362-3160 


Central Vermont 

GREEN MOUNTAIN PORTFOLIO 

665± acres. Comprised of 4 non-contiguous 
tracts located in Lamoille and Orleans County, 
Vermont, the Green Mountain Portfolio offers a 
well-stocked timber resource with estimated 
stocking of 2,529 MBF and 9,613 Cords. Two of 
the properties abut state conservation land, one 
of which contains a leg of the Long Trail. 
Additional information available at www. land- 
vest.com or upon request $915,000 

Gaty Bahlkoiv 207-874-6158 


Chittenden, Vermont 

MOUNTAIN TOP 

Surrounded by National Forest and part of the 
350-acre Mountain Top Inn & Resort Chalet 
Program sits Mountain Lodge, a magnificent Post 
and Beam mountain home. Lovely furnishings 
and a natural stone fireplace highlight four en- 
suite bedrooms and lavish open living space. All 
the amenities of the luxurious Mountain Top Inn 
are yours to enjoy with this beautiful, furnished 
home. $3,200,000 

Kim Wichert 802-362-3160 


Peru, Vermont 

RURAL ACRES 

Rural Acres is located at the foot of Styles Peak 
along an old gravel road in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. With stunning views, 
this classic 3,400-square-foot, four-bedroom eye¬ 
brow Cape has recently been restored in an ele¬ 
gant, contemporary style. Features barn beams, 
antique wide pine paneling, radiant heating 
throughout, a chef’s kitchen, cherry bookshelves 
and three fireplaces. $1,950,000 

Kim Wichert 802-362-3160 


Charlotte, Vermont 

JOURNEY S END 

Exquisite 5400-square-foot Adirondack shingle- 
style 4-bedroom home on 500 feet of prime Lake 
Champlain waterfront. The 3-acre parcel offers 
broad westerly views of the lake and the 
Adirondack Mountains and an excellent beach. 
The custom-designed residence is sited to take 
advantage of the beautiful lakeside setting and 
contains only the highest quality materials 
impeccably executed. $3,450,000 

Wade B.C. Weathers. Jr. 802-651-5392 


Barnard, Vermont 

GREAT MAPLES 

Beautifully renovated 1800s Cape surrounded by 
maple trees and sited on 20 acres. The home fea¬ 
tures 4-bedrooms each with a private bath, a chef- 
appointed kitchen, 3 stone patios, screened porch 
overlooking a pond and extensive landscaping. It is 
a short walk to the village center, Silver Lake for 
canoeing or swimming, and numerous dirt roads 
and trails for walking or biking. Located just 15 min¬ 
utes from Woodstock. $1,695,000 

Story Jenks 802-383-0131 


Shelburne, Vermont 

ORDWAY SHORE 

Ordway Shore Road is tucked away in a corner of 
Shelburne containing just a few charming 
lakeshore cottages. The property indues privacy, 
gardens, views of the Adirondacks, a tree house, 
stairs to the lake and a dock. The house has 4 
bedrooms, 2 baths, a marvelous open floor plan 
filled with light and a large screen porch. 
Features landscaping, a greenhouse and a 
garage/storage building $1,450,000 

Wade RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Landgrove, Vermont 

LAKE HOUSE 

Beautifully situated on 7 acres, this multi-story, 
8,000-square-foot Contemporary timber-frame 
home overlooks its own private one acre lake. 
The 5-bedroom, 7 baths home has an open floor 
plan with a great room with fireplace, living 
room, en-suite bedrooms and a grand lounge/rec 
room on the lake level. Attached by a covered 
breezeway is a 3-car garage and generous guest 
apartment above. $1,675,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 
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DERBY CONTEMPORARY 

Very private location on 31 stunning acres of open pasture, Lake 
Memphremagog and mountain views, mature woods, perennial 
gardens & sunsets. Just a short drive to Jay Peak Ski Area or Lake 
Memphremagog. Enjoy the warm atmosphere with six levels, large 
windows to let the outside come in, the fireplace, built-ins, deck 
with electric awning, wood & tile floors, master bedroom soaking 
tub and so much more! There’s 4 bedrooms & 4 baths, 7 zone 
OHW heating system. Detached, heated studio. Two car garage w/ 
bonus room above. Call this your new get-away or HOME. 

Derby. =2517L $595,000. Call Burke2. 

UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burke Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burke, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 

Hardu 8 Hardwick, VT 05843, 

802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 





Vermont Marble 

Your direct source for custom kitchens, 
countertops, baths and tile 

Planning • Production • Installation 

Custom Work 

800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 


Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


CHARLOTTE MINI HORSE FARM 

Leave the daily grind 



& realize your dreams. 


Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 

Inns, B&B’s, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

-Specializing in Vermont Properties - 




Watch your horses graze or sunsets overthe Adirondack Mountains from 
this welcoming, four-bedroom Victorian farmhouse. Built in 1997 and 
currently used as a home occupation, the 21.5 pastoral acre location is 
minutes to Lake Champlain, 20 minutes to Burlington, Middlebury, and 
easy drive to ski areas. Dressage, jumping arena and timber frame barn 
with four roomy box stalls and tack room. 

S989,000. Contact: (802) 233-9769 or robin@vthorsefarm.com 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www. hospitality consul tan ts. com 



South Mountain 
Surveying & Mapping, P.C. 

Licensed Vermont Land Surveyors 

Property Line & ALTA Title Insurance Surveys 
Expert Testimony & Line Disputes 
Subdivisions - GPS Surveys 
Topographic Mapping 

802-453-5513 www.south-mtn.com 


concrete countertops 


11 

red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 


www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 
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VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 

To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or call 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appointment only 
gallery in Guildhall.Vermont 802. 676.3967 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont businesses for 
sale. Call for extensive free catalog of listings. 
(802) 985-2220, 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


COOKING 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. I 

Classic Cookers *3075 Lower Barnett Hill -4 H 

Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 [' D 


JO 


VERMONT GRILLSTONE. Don’t sacrifice 
food to the grill gods! Natural basalt stone 
surface grills without creating carcinogens, 
keeps juices and sauces in the food, flavors are 
enhanced as your stone seasons with 
use — self-cleaning too! (800) 427-1396, 
www.vermontlifestyles.com. 


GARDENING 


ARCANA GARDENS & GREENHOUSES, 

Jericho. Offering the most diverse selection of 
organic seedlings and perennials in the region, 
as well as culinary & herbal products and 
handmade pottery. Call for seasonal hours. 
(802) 899-5123, www.arcana.ws. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS. An organization of forty of Ver¬ 
mont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


INSURANCE 


NORTHLAND INSURANCE GROUP. For 

all your insurance needs. Special programs for 
Farms and Mini-Farms via Co-Op Insurance 
Company of Vermont. Northland Insurance, 
Great People to Know. (800) 972-2877, 

www.northlandinsgroup.com. 


MAIL ORDER 


FREE POST AND BEAM SHED PLAN. 

Rough sawn Vermont Made. Download now. 
$50.00 value, www.jamaicacottageshop.com. 


MUSIC 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legal matters, Act 68, state news, and more. 
$49/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept, (i, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, call 802-229-2433) 



Heritage homes, Choice Land, 

Sales and Rentals. 

Call Hughes Associates. (802)843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 




Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
of Fine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

www.VermontPropertyForSale.com 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT¬ 
TON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, 
Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 
40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755- 
6050. www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 

VERMONT LAKEFRONT homes and 
camps, farms and country homes. Near Basin 
Harbor, Burlington and Middlebury. The 
Lynn Jackson Group of CENTURY 21 Jack 
Associates. (800) 639-8052, 
www.lakechamplainrealtor.com. 

LOOKING FOR A FARM IN VERMONT? 

I specialize in Vermont farms. Call Realtor 
Preston Bristow of Woodstock Properties. 
(802) 457-1322.www.FarmsinVermont.com. 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 

Property Information. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com. 


STRATTON, VT. 50 Acre Improved and 
Ready-to-Build. Family Estate Site on Historic 
Farm - For Sale. For Details: 

http://strattonvt.us/ 

MANAGED DEER HUNTING LAND IN 
NYS! 100 to 250+/- Acres. QDM-ready lands 
with trails, food plots, blinds & stands starting 
@ $ 1,000 per acres. 5 acre tracts in trophy hunt¬ 
ing/fishing regions at only $15,900. New Cabin 
& Land packages available. Call (800 229-7843. 
Christmas & Associates, www.landandcamps. 
com. Trust the ONLY NYS land company par¬ 
ticipating with Cabela’s Trophy Properties. 

2 OUTSTANDING LOTS, 3 ACRES EACH. 

Approved septic systems. Near Great Hawk 
Community. Spectacular Green Mountain 
views in picturesque town of Rochester, VT. 
Sold by owner. Call after 6pm. Telephone & 
Fax: (787) 758-6033, e-mail:'Yiyo@caribe.net. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHES¬ 
TER and Southern Vermont. Fine country 
residential properties and land. Full service 
multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 
www.josiahallen.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate 
for Christie’s Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, 

www.LandVest.com. 

LANG, LION & DAVIS. Vermont’s Excep¬ 
tional Homes and Properties. (800) 876- 
6447, www.LangLionandDavis.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional pre¬ 
views, offerings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05401. (800) 451-5004, 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

PETER D. WATSON AGENCY INC has 

been serving the real estate needs of the people 
of northern Vermont and those who would 
call northern Vermont their home - or second 
home - since 1973. (802) 533-7077, 

www.northernvtrealestate.com. 

VACATION RENTALS 

BECKWITH VACATION RENTALS. 

“Stowes luxury rental agent.” Visit our website 
for detailed photos: www. Beckwith Rentals, 
com. Located under the Blacksmith, in the 
center of Stowe village. (802) 253-8858. 

ENJOY BEAUTIFUL SILVER LAKE in 

Barnard , VT. The Lakeshore House, once a 
tavern and inn, has been beautifully restored 
and now features 2 perfectly appointed apart¬ 
ments. Canoe, relax on the decks overlooking 
the lake, enjoy our syrup and wine, then din¬ 
ner at the Barnard Inn - all inclusive. (877) 
4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

FAMILY CAMP/RETREAT RENTALS. 700 

acres, uncommon fun, vegetarian food, great 
community. (800) 430-2667, www.cgcvt.org. 

100S OF VT VACATION RENTALS for 

rent by owners and agencies on-line at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 
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Picture Postscript 



Austin Cawley-Edwards 


Cloud Rider 


Austin Cawley-Edwards, 11, photographed his friend Tyler McCullough, 10, 
flying through the air at the end-of-the-summer Mountain Jam bike 
event at'Catamount Outdoor Family Center in Williston. 

Despite the altitude, Tyler landed safely. 
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Get your subscription to 
one of America's Most 
Beautiful Magazines. 
Stunning color 
photography and award¬ 
winning journalism. 
800 - 284-3243 
www.VermontLife.com/ 
subscribe 


For quick access to 
information from our 
advertisers, go to 
/ww. VermontLife.com 
and click on our 
VL AdLink button. 

OR... 

Simply circle the 
advertisers' reader 
service numbers on the 
card at right. 


Vermont Life 

1 year for only $15.95 


Name. 


Address. 


City/State/Zip 
E-mail _ 


□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me (USA only) 

Four issues. Vermont Addresses: add 6% sales tax. Outside U.S.: add $7.00 per year (U.S. fund* only). 

□ Do not provide my contact information to third-party mailers 

www.VermontLife.com 800«284«3243 H S □ 7 2 M 


FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION^n. ^r^.3. ^ 

Send us this card for FREE information about products and services advertised in this issue. 


Mr. / Ms./Dr.. 
Address_ 


City/State/Zip- 
Email_ 


Subscribe to Vermont Life 
Call 800-284-3243 
www.VermontLife.com/subscribe 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want more information. 

Please limit to 12 selections. 
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□ Do not provide my contact information to third-party mailers other than those circled above 

Advertisers are responsible for sending information. H S 0 7 E 4 
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VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE 
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Most Beautiful 
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Were the official sponsor of lazy Sunday afternoons*** 


We build furniture for life 


BEDROOM I LIVING ROOM I DINING ROOM I KITCHEN I HOME THEATER I OFFICE I ACCENTS 



The Coventry Sectional shovtfn in a durable brushed Velvet and the Calais End TaBle shown in solid cher 
with assorted other pieces from our extensive collection of furniture,and accents for every room of your he 
and office* And like all of our furniture, these pieces are handcrafted to order in several configul^itions and 
a wide variety of fabrics or your choice of several North American hardwoods including cherry, maple, oak 
walnut, birch and ash* We invite you to visit any one of our showrooms located throughout the Northeast 
to check us out online to see with your own eyes the difference Vermont Quality Craftsmanship %akes*- 


Pompanoosuc Mills 


QUALITY WOOD PRODUCTS 


VERMONT DESIGNERS & MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 


WWW.POMPY.COM OR 800 841.6671 FOR A FREE CATALOG, TO SHOP ONLINE, OR FOR OTHER LOCATIONS 
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culture. It’s our. heritage. It’s our Ve 


CELEBRATE CULTURAL HERITAGE DAYS IN VERMONT 
MAY 27-JULY 4. 

Open Studio Weekend, held May 26-28, signals summer's 
arrival in Vermont — more than 265 Vermont artists and artisans 
welcome neighbors and visitors into their world. Vermont Days, 
June 9-10, encourage everyone to get out and explore Vermont 
state parks and historic sites, and during the Vermont History 
Expo, June 23-24, you can experience Vermont's living history at 
the Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 



VERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 



There is more - a lot more. So please visit VermontVacation.com 
and then visit your Veunont, our Vermont. 








































